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First Thanksgiving 


Therefore I, William Bradford, by the 
grace of God today 

And the franchise of this good people, 
genta of Planch, ay — 

Through virtue of vested power —ye shall 


gather with one accord 


And hold in the month of November, 


thanksgiving unto the Lord. 


PRESTON 
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Lighted Lamps 


OST AMONG the receding figures of bygone days is the lamplighter. 
Though his duty was perennial, he seemed to belong most fittingly 
to the dull and somber dusk of November and the short and bitter twi- 
light of winter. Down the darkening street he came, brisk and intent in 
his race with departing daylight. Standing on his wagon seat or climb- 
ing the stubby ladder which he leaned against the lamp post, he lit the 
lamp. A spurt of flame from the hissing torch, a flare of fire, the click 
of the closing pane, and then soft radiance spread golden light through 
the gathering dark. On he went lighting another lamp and still another 
until the way became a long vista of mellow light scattering the en- 
croaching night. 
Children watched for the lamplighter and followed him. They 
believed he lighted the lamps especially for them. They fixed their eyes 
upon the steady glow and were comforted, secure, and happy. 


HROUGH ALL the history of our country there have been lamp- 

lighters for our dark hours and for our days of confusion, when- 
ever events have clouded the vision and the thought of our people. They 
have kindled blazing torches along the ascending highway of our cul- 
ture. They have lighted steady lamps against the stormy darkness 
which is spreading over all the habitations of men. One by one these 
lights shine out of the darkness and become the truths by which we live. 


We affirm the right of equal protection of all laws to all peo- 
ple—a right which is bone and sinew of our national life and 
history. We maintain man’s right to express his opinions freely 
and to share in the choice of his government. We declare the 
equality of man’s birthright and steadfastly refuse to set man 
against man because of creed or origin or political conviction or 
religion or name. We claim for every man the treasured common 
rights of all—those rights which from the beginning of its his- 
tory have made America the symbol of liberty. 


Down the years one by one these lamps have dissipated the fogs 
and mists of ignorance and ill will; they have routed the chill darkness 
of intolerance and misunderstanding. Our children may well believe 
that these lamps were kindled for them, and, seeing these beacon 
lights stretch out before them, they may truly find in their own hour of 


need comfort, security, happiness in the lighted lamps that are their 
sacred heritage. 


thaucn, A. Pate, Lf 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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| C@oneerning This Issue 








HIS ISSUE is concerned with a problem which is not new; 

people of all lands have wrestled with it both in poetry and in 
prose. It is a difficult problem because tolerance calls for nothing less 
than the finest sense of justice and the broadest capacity for under- 
standing and respecting differences of opinions and beliefs. 


The ideal of tolerance is to be found in groups where individuals 
are aware of one another’s differences but are equally aware of the 
underlying spirit and common understanding which exist among 
all people. How and why intolerance arises at various times and 
places must be recognized, and specific procedures both in home and 
school must be applied to inculcate in children respect and con- 
sideration for individual rights. Tolerance can be taught; the in- 
creasing danger to our ideals of equality and mutual tolerance can 
be counteracted in home and school. Such, in brief, is the tone of 
this issue which is developed on various age levels, from the pre- 
school age and the beginnings of critical judgment to adulthood 
and the defenses against propaganda. The articles will add incen- 
tive to the day-by-day and week-by-week experiences which are and 








always will be the backbone of our group life. 


The parent-teacher organization is concerned with that which 
affects all people—the growing generation. The organization is an 
integral part of community life and embraces all individuals re- 
gardless of religious faith or national background or political belief. 
It recognizes no differences of nationality or religion. It endeavors 
to create among its members attitudes of justice, fairness, kindness, 
social responsibility, and tolerance. To the furtherance of these 
ideals and their translation into a positive way of life in home, 
school, and community, this issue is devoted. 








— 
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The Need for Tolerance 






ANNETTE SMITH 


Vs 





preaching goodwill though many throughout 

the centuries have made the mistake of think- 
ing so. We have to go to the very roots of our 
prejudices in order, first, to recognize that we 
have them, and then, by tracing their causes to 
eliminate them. 

A psychological fact, which is widely recognized 
today, is that tolerance may be only a surface var- 
nish, unless we are willing to examine why all of 
us are inclined to dread, despise, or shun certain 
kinds of people. 

In much the same way that all human beings 
crave attention and security so do they attempt to 
avoid what seems “different” or dangerous. A 
Democrat in one part of the country, for example, 
may seem as peculiar as a Republican in another. 
We may smile pleasantly and try to treat others as 
equals; we may want to behave towards others as 
we would have them behave towards us, but deep 
in ourselves, we turn away from the thing or per- 
son whose strangeness or difference makes us un- 
easy. A member of a minority group never is as 


J vreschine cannot be overcome merely by 
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natural with the majority group 
as he is with his own group. 

This explains much prevalent 
lack of understanding. The minority that is “dif- 
ferent” knows that it is thought to be a potential 
danger and is, in turn, uneasy. For it is never safe 
to be disliked, especially when your group is out- 
numbered. Wherever there is prejudice in a com- 
munity, the people who feel disdain are not 
natural and relaxed in their behavior; nor are 
those who feel despised. Fear tends to make peo- 
ple insincere, deceitful, boastful, and grasping. 
Psychologists have told us that the old “inferiority 
complex’ excuse has been over-simplified—that we 
are too glib in giving that reason for unpleasant 
behavior, but it is a fact that there are many per- 
sons who seem conceited and egotistical because 
they are, in fact, unsure of themselves. 

We often know and admit these truths in theory 
but rarely know and admit how much our own 
lives are involved. Few people admit disliking or 
shunning others merely for reasons of difference 
or of local prejudice. We don’t say that we don’t 
like foreigners because they are different from us. 
We seldom admit that we don’t like the Mongo- 
lians because they look queer. Instead we ascribe a 
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generalization such as “they 
are too sharp in business” 
or “they work for too low 
wages” or some such un- 
proved remark without 
stopping to analyze why we 
have a prejudice against a 
minority group. We are too 
prone to condemn every 
member of a group from 
our experience with a sin- 
gle person of that nation- 
ality or creed or political 
party. 

We like to think that we 
are fair and _ reasonable, 
and we cover up or over- 
look much in ourselves that is unfair and unrea- 
sonable. We feel and do many things that would 
disturb us if we were to admit them frankly. It is 
more comforting to say that we have no prejudices 
and to convince ourselves that we have none. For 
when we admit that we have them, we have to give 
reasons for the inferiority of some people and the 
superiority of others. It is easiest then to ignore 
and forget the whole subject of our attitudes. 

Admitting that we have a prejudice is like ad- 
mitting that we have no sense of humor. Every- 
body thinks he has the latter and nearly everybody 
thinks he has none of the former. “I do not think 
I have many prejudices, but— I do think the coun- 
try could get along without many of the people 
who are now living in it” is a familar saying that 
nearly everyone is guilty of at one time or another. 


Commission. 


Surveying Our Prejudices 


T IS DISTURBING to admit that we have preju- 
dices, but we must admit these, at least to our- 
selves, if we are to be tolerant human beings. And 
having recognized that we are prejudiced it is an 
enlightening experience to go back to our child- 
hood and trace the beginnings of such attitudes. 
As a matter of fact, we will have to go back much 
farther than that for many are taken from the 
community, many from our ancestors, and many 
are echoes of conflicts or rivalries which occurred 
hundreds of years ago. You will find that these 
fixed beliefs and attitudes towards this or that 
minority or class or “race” block your understand- 
ing of them and any independent thinking about 
them. They hinder close acquaintance, and still 
more they hinder friendship with the kind of peo- 
ple shunned or despised. The slightest disdain of 
an individual towards a group or “race” can pre- 
vent the ease and naturalness of his contact with 
every single one of its members. 
Every time we blame others for some reason that 


HIS is the third article in a series based 

on the Objectives of Civic Responsibil- 
ity as outlined by the Educational Policies 
One of the attributes of the 
educated citizen is that he respects honest 
differences of opinion. This tolerance does 
not imply an absence of belief and convic- 
tion. No democratic society can afford to 
purchase tolerance at the cost of clear and 
confident thinking on the part of its citizens. 
Young people need to be taught to reach 
their own opinions and within reason to 
hold them, at the same time accepting the 
fact that others are entitled to differing 
opinions honestly reached. 





we have not taken the 
trouble to investigate, we 
provide fuel for intoler. 
ance. It is in this way that 
distrust of other peoples 
is developing and being 
strengthened in America. 
Once you have a clear con- 
sciousness of what your at- 
titudes are and what causes 
them, you will have a fresh 
interest in the clear defini- 
tions of opposing points of 
view. 

When you realize why 
you think all French peo- 
ple are “money grubbers” 
or Germans are “pig-headed” or rural Americans 
are “hicks” or city people are “high-hat,” you 
will be well on the way to a new sensitiveness 
toward unfounded assumptions. 


Knowing the Facts 


E, HERE IN AMERICA, are accustomed to a bar- 

rage of propaganda on every subject under 
the sun. Few people face the problem of propa- 
ganda squarely. They assume that propaganda is 
“bad” or inevitable, but they never analyze pre- 
cisely why it is “bad” or inevitable. Some people 
believe that the “bad” can be counteracted by a 
flood of the “good.”” However, experts in this field 
have found after scientific study that analysis is 
far more effective than a counter-attack. 

But you ask, “What has this got to do with 
tolerance?” Recognizing propaganda is a vital 
prerequisite for critical judgment and critical 
judgment is the basis for tolerance. 

A good key to analyzing the elements of this 
problem is to ask what is the relation of propa- 
ganda to intolerance and of both to democracy? 
Who engages in propaganda? Does not everybody 
do it? Can it be used for a “good” purpose? Why 
is it used? Does it usually clarify or only confuse 
a problem? How can we prevent the bad effects of 
advertising, political oratory, press comment, 
moving pictures, and radio and appreciate the 
good effects of all these mediums (and they are 
legion) ? Should a democracy permit any kind of 
propaganda? Should it permit pleas for dictator- 
ship, for violence, for “race” prejudice? Who 
should decide? 

Anti-democratic forces both here and abroad, 
for example, have used the “race” myth to further 
political ends. Every anthropologist, no matter 
what his views on other phases of the study of 
mankind agrees that there is no such thing as 
“race.” They all point out that throughout his- 
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tory, man has migrated so extensively from one 
country to another that there is no longer any 
possibility of a pure “Aryan” race or of any other, 
except the human race. This same migration has 
not only occurred in Europe, but in America peo- 
ple have moved about as restlessly. People of the 
same descent are to be found in the Arctic and in 
Mexico, in North Carolina, on the Great Lakes, in 
central Brazil, and in the West Indies. So that 
when we hear diatribes on the radio or read in 
yarious publications pleas against certain “races,” 
we can be sure that these speakers or organiza- 
tions are basing their attacks on false premises. 

Propagandists are keen students of words. The 
man who understands people’s common fears and 
who can use words skillfully has always been like 
a magician in his power over people. He does not 
merely use ugly fear-making words like “Red,” 
“Moscow,” “Berlin,” “rabble,” “dictator,” “trou- 
ble-maker,” “‘reactionary”; he makes a list of the 
good, solid, safe-sounding words like “Uncle Sam,” 
“the flag,” “100% Americans,” “the Constitution,” 
“a family man,” “a great American,” “prosper- 
ity,” “success,” “personality,” “liberty,” “honor,” 
“justice,” “the right to work.” Such words bring 
comfort and reassurance. The propagandist 
weighs them, learns them, carries them as it were 
in his sleeve. He learns the intonation of the voice 
that goes with each phrase and uses the solemn or 
the lively, jovial tone according to the occasion. 
When he mentions his candidate as “a family 
man” at a picnic for poor children and their 
mothers, they think “he’s one of us.” In Ancient 
Greece as in modern America his power proved to 
be so absolute that he confused reason and de- 
stroyed democracy. 

There is a way of saying “our town” or “100% 
American” in a city threatened with a strike and 
visited by union leaders from other states that 
“gets” the crowd as if an electric current had 
passed from hand to hand. Such play upon the 
emotions leaves only a small opportunity for 
thought. Prejudice and ignorance take the upper 
hand, and the most primitive desires take the 
place of intelligence. 


Reaffirming American Ideals 


F YOU HAVE THOUGHT back to your own child- 

hood and traced the reasons for your own atti- 
tudes towards certain “races” and creeds you may 
think “I wonder what I am passing on to my chil- 
dren.” Have you ever questioned Tommy because 
his playmates are not on your approved list of 
nationality or religion? Have you made remarks 
in your children’s presence indicating that you 
think certain people “ought to go back where they 
came from”? Or have you said to Tommy, “I’m 
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glad you know that little boy. His people have 
brought lots of nice things to this country. They 
have brought beautiful music, lovely paintings, 
and many other things that you and I enjoy.” 

Many schools are doing a good job now, trying 
to combat intolerance. After years of a “shush, 
shush” policy whenever a “race” or religion was 
mentioned in the classroom, educators now realize 
that an unemotional consideration of the problem 
will build good attitudes in children. A study of 
reasons for students’ attitudes; of the contribu- 
tions of various minority groups; and a knowledge 
of the democratic ideals are of imperative neces- 
sity if the American way of life is to be preserved. 
Algernon D. Black of the Ethical Culture School 
reflects the opinion of many educated citizens 
when he says that the school must give to young 
people the background, the direction, and the 
philosophy of our democracy : 

“Schools should offer an appreciative study of 
the contributions made to democracy through the 
lives of individuals and groups. They should 
stress biographical study of the men and women 
who have contributed to the safety, beauty and 
happiness of the American community. We should 
inform our youth about those groups, who, suffer- 
ing abroad, came here and made contributions to 
American culture. The national, racial and reli- 
gious backgrounds of these groups should be 
known and respected. We should nurture a great 
pride in the variety of human resources that make 
up American life, and a realization that a nation 
of a mixture of people has a vitality and a larger 
future than a nation of one narrow stock. ... 

“We have a glorious story to tell of citizens who 
from the beginnings of this nation have come to- 
gether in voluntary association . .. to meet the 
needs of the community. Efforts for abolishing 
slavery and child labor, for public education and 
health, for industrial safety, for civil liberties and 
the rights of labor—these represent reform move- 
ments to which citizens have given money, energy 
and creative work towards making life safer, hap- 
pier and more beautiful. Our children should be 
taught the significance of these movements as part 
of our tradition of freedom and cooperation in the 
struggle to build a more just society. 

“Our people need to know their government not 
merely as an ideal, a form of social expression, but 
as a going concern. From dictatorship propaganda 
one would think democracy was a feeble, ridiculous 
effort. To combat this deliberate effort at demor- 
alization we must make the truth known. Wher- 
ever a city in the United States conducts its affairs 
well, cares for its parks, is outstanding for its 
traffic system, this should be made known. Wher- 
ever a state operates good highways, hospitals or 
an effective social security system, this should be 
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broadcast through educational agencies. Even 
more important, wherever the Federal govern- 
ment does a good job—coast guard, forestry serv- 
ice, agricultural experimentation, post office, law 
enforcements, this should be proclaimed as a 
source of pride and faith. 

“Tt cannot be over-emphasized that democratic 
experience and understanding must be found in 
student group activities, such as sports, current 
events and other clubs, student self-government 
councils and publications, student plays, student 
planning of mass meetings, proms and assemblies. 
Through participation in the responsibilities of 
these phases of student life, youth will come to 
know the meaning of sharing power, shaping one’s 
environment and working harmoniously with dif- 
fering personalities. 

“Tt will be only natural if after this, students 
begin asking questions about home, school, club— 
in all places which they know and where democ- 
racy either does or does not function. Such ques- 
tions should, of course, be encouraged for they are 
highly fruitful. It is such questions and doubts as 
to whether all is as it should be or might be, that 
will work to make a finer America.” 

Mr. Black’s discussion on the teaching of democ- 
racy makes it clear that our schools can and must 
be used not for propaganda but for developing the 
ability to resist all those forces which menace 
democracy. It augurs well for critical judgment in 
American schools when we consider that school 
superintendents, principals, state departments, 
classroom teachers, par- 
ents, and other inter- 
ested citizens areclearly 
recognizing the need for 
factual analysis of, and 
vigorous resistance to 
all those forces within 
and without our country 
which foment intoler- 
ance here. Throughout 
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the Nation thoughtful men and women are unit. 
ing wholeheartedly in the application and use 
of those methods which will help them to pre 
pare boys and girls for responsible citizenship in 
a democracy. Briefly outlined, these methods 
provide for: 

Self-examination for prejudice and habitual at. 

titudes. Careful study of current propaganda 


devices, and their use by organizations and in- 


dividuals to spread intolerance. 
Rethinking of American ideals, applying them 
to present local and national problems, and 
realizing them through student projects and 
group activities. 
The supplying of factual information about sub- 
jects on which propagandists are most mislead- 
ing, with emphasis on the contributions of vari- 
ous racial and national groups to American life. 
There can be no doubt that the school faces a 
heavy responsibility in educating American youth 
for citizenship in a democracy. But, as is the case 
with so many problems involving our children and 
youth, the real responsibility lies in the home. It 
is said that childhood has been compared to a mir- 
ror which reflects in adulthood the images pre- 
sented to it in youth. Therefore, parents who de- 
sire that their children accept the fact that others 
are entitled to differing opinions and beliefs, must 
look to their own prejudices first and then share 
the enriching experience with their children of 
eradicating them. What better heritage can our 
young people have than a tolerant spirit towards 
their fellow men, no 
matter what their 
“race” or creed or per- 
sonality. It is upon this 
spirit of tolerance that 
America was founded. 
It is upon this spirit of 
equality and mutual 
tolerance that it will go 
on to future greatness. 
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Children’s Quarrels 


THOMAS F. VANCE 


two or more children are together the stage 

is set for a quarrel. If the noise of a quarrel 
is not soon heard it will mean that one child so 
dominates the situation that the others are fear- 
ful of lifting their voices or their fists in protest, 
or that he is such an idol that he can do no wrong, 
or that he has such high social insight that he can 
induce the others to carry out his will with the 
feeling that it is just what they want to do. 

Such conditions so seldom obtain that we may 
say, for all practical purposes, that quarreling 
occurs in every family consisting of more than one 
child. Little Johnny will slip up behind sister as 
she is studying her algebra and snatch the pencil 
from her hand and run away with it. Sister may 
tease Johnny about his baby talk or his pudgy 
stomach. Otis tries to run off from his little 
brother to get away with the gang, but little 
brother refuses to be left behind. In the fight that 
ensues the younger kicks, scratches, and screams, 
while the older pushes, drags, and scolds, knowing 
full well that he must not hurt the little rascal too 
much or parental ire will come down upon his 
head. There is no point in multiplying illustra- 
tions. Children are constantly and forever teas- 
ing, picking on, snatching from, running away 
from—in short, quarreling with—one another. So 
common is it that most parents have come to the 
conclusion that quarreling is universal among 
children and simply has to be tolerated, however 
annoying and irritating it may be. 


g IS really not too much to say that wherever 


Parents Greatly Disturbed by Quarrels 


UARRELING IS DISTURBING to parents for sev- 
O eral reasons. They love their children devot- 
edly; they desire very much that their children 
shall love them, and that they shall love one an- 
other. Quarreling seems to be the antithesis of all 
this. It seems to be the expression of dislike, if 
not of actual hate. Sometimes the quarrels become 
so violent that their motive appears to be almost 
murderous. Parents are inclined to take a quarrel 
between the children as an evidence of a failure 
on their part to develop a spirit of brotherly love 
between them. Because of this they are deeply 
chagrined to have the neighbors witness such a 
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failure. What will the neighbors think of them! 

There is also the disquieting thought that the 
bickering and the jangling will engender an ugly 
disposition which will make it difficult for the chil- 
dren to build up a happy social relationship with 
others outside the home. 


Why Children Quarrel 


YCHOLOGICALLY-MINDED parents suffer no lit- 

tle distress over certain possible causes of the 
quarreling attitude. Does it indicate an overag- 
gressive attitude which will gain its own regard- 
less of the welfare of others? Is it a compensation 
for a feeling of inferiority? Is it the outgrowth 
of jealousy because one child may have been more 
greatly favored than another? Is it a bid for at- 
tention? Does it indicate undue sensitiveness as a 
result of overfatigue, overstimulation, or incipient 
ill health? These are a few of the disturbing ques- 
tions that arise in the minds of parents of children 
who are chronic quarrelers. 

What sort of an answer can we find to these 
many questions? A certain amount of quarreling 
is normal and natural, indicative of a healthy 
mental attitude. Anything which is so nearly uni- 
versal among humankind and which we experience 
in common with animals must be natural. In fact, 
the child who never quarrels may fairly be re- 
garded as more of a problem than the one who 
quarrels on slight provocation. The former is in- 
hibited and repressed; the latter is spontaneous 
and self-reliant. The first is apt to be relatively 
passive and docile, while the second is active and 
quite willing at least to try to take care of himself. 

One or two recent studies of quarrels among 
children in preschool groups give evidence that 
quarrels are more frequent with boys than with 
girls, that they occur more frequently among the 
closer friends, and that they are less frequent as 
children grow older. Clearly, it is not safe to 
make generalizations regarding the elementary 
school child from such studies made on the pre- 
school child. However, these findings may be 
taken as indicative of certain trends. Boys, as a 
rule, are more aggressive, more active, more domi- 
nant in the expression of their personalities than 
girls. Consequently, it follows that they more fre- 
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quently interfere both intentionally and uninten- 
tionally with another’s activities than do girls, 
which is in itself a stimulus for a quarrel, if not 
for a fight. In other words, the more active child 
is the one who is, everything else being equal, the 
more frequent quarreler. Activity and aggressive- 
ness to a certain degree are very excellent traits; 
thus quarreling is a good sign rather than a bad 
one. We need not draw the conclusion that be- 
cause our children quarrel they hate one another. 
It is rather an indication that the children like to 
produce results in the personalities of others and 
they find that quarreling does that very thing. 
There is in many quarrels more of an element of 
curiosity than of maliciousness. Again, we may 
get some satisfaction from the suggestions of 
these preschool studies that quarreling becomes 
less frequent as children grow older. If our ex- 
planation of quarreling is correct, this is just 
what one would expect. Children find other ave- 
nues of expression, they develop other interests, 
and they learn new ways of getting others to con- 
form to their wishes. Quarreling is an evidence 
of immaturity rather than of animosity. 

Let us conclude then that quarreling is not as 
bad as it sounds. It does not denote absolute 
failure in parental discipline; it does not indicate 
that the personality of the child who quarrels is 
breaking down; it merely indicates immaturity, 
healthy activity, and aggressiveness—the failure 








as yet to find other more desirable avenues of ex. 
pression, and the lack of a development of the 
spirit of cooperation which, after all, is a slow 
process. Adults have not learned it, as a little 
introspection on the part of most of us will reveal. 
If we need further proof we have but to look at 
the first page of the morning paper. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that quarreling 
is annoying and disturbing and that the child 
should learn to conduct himself in better ways. 
Let us now face the question: What can parents 
do to reduce the quarreling nuisance and to help 
children develop a cooperative attitude rather than 
an apparently antagonistic attitude? Two or three 
questions which have already been raised should 
be given attention. 


What to Do When Children Quarrel 


6 THE CHILD is overly aggressive and tends to 
ride roughshod over the feelings of others, it 
may be possible sooner or later to put him into a 
school group where there are others who are able 
to meet him with his own tactics. Some parents 
who can afford it send their boys to boarding 
school primarily for this reason. The school prin- 
cipal or superintendent will be ready to cooperate, 
many times to the extent of placing the boy in 
another school, where there are others who will be 
more of a match for him in physical powers. The 
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school can also help in encouraging the boy in 
athletic sports, manual training projects, and 
other similar enterprises as avenues of expression 
for his physical energy. 

If the tendency to quarrel is an expression of a 
feeling of inferiority, then parental maneuvers 
must be somewhat different. Perhaps the stimulus 
of the feeling is failure along some particular line 
—that is, it may be specific in origin rather than 
general. Possibly the child feels unable to cope 
with other children in gaining the affection of his 
parents. To discover the cause is to suggest the 
solution. The child should receive a little more ex- 
pression of parental affection than he has been 
receiving in the past. Perhaps the talents and the 
exploits of the other children in the family may 
have been emphasized a bit too much. Such a dis- 
play of ability on the part of the other children 
should be taken more casually, and the child who 
has developed a feeling of inferiority should be 
studied carefully to find out what his strong points 
are, with the purpose of directing his activities 
along the line of his special abilities. The moment 
he begins to be conscious that he is doing some one 
thing a little better than the rest of the children 
can do it, his feeling of inferiority will tend to 
wane and, it is safe to predict, his quarreling pro- 
pensities will lessen. 

A physical examination may be advisable. He 
may be overfatigued; he may not be well; he may 
have an overactive thyroid. Needless to say, the 
physical examination should be thorough, given by 
a physician well versed in modern techniques. 
Another possibility is that the child’s schedule is 
too demanding. Added to his school schedule, there 
may be demands in the way of outside work at 
home; he may be allowed too many movies which 
keep him up late; he may have just too much to 
do. Consequently he is on edge and ready to fly 
off the trigger at any moment. 

Certain it is that the schedules of a good many 
American children are overcrowded. The multi- 
plication of extracurricular activities to extend 
the school day, the demands of the parents that the 
child should do some work at home, and the child’s 
voluntary interests outside of teacher and parent 
demands, make a long, hard day for a child. It 
isn’t surprising that many of them become irri- 
table and sensitive. Parents and teachers need 
surely to get together on this point. It is not fair 
to the child for parents and teachers to work out 
his schedule independently. Each needs to know 
what the other demands. 
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Much quarreling can be avoided in the home by 
directing the children into different activities; in 
other words, competition should be avoided as far 
as possible. Usually it is not the happiest circum- 
stance to have two children of the same family in 
the same grade in school. If they are studying 
music, it is better for them to specialize on differ- 
ent musical instruments, since this opens up the 
possibility for cooperation in home and school 
orchestras rather than for competition. There 
should be little opportunity for unpleasant com- 
parison of one child with another. Rather, each 
child should be praised and commended for accom- 
plishments which are as distinct as possible from 
the achievements of the other children. 

What should we do as a father or mother when 
the noise of a quarrel comes from a back yard or 
an upstairs room? I think we should not be too 
ready to interfere. Many quarrels settle them- 
selves satisfactorily without the help of parents. 
If it seems necessary to step in—and many times 
it is—we should guard our own attitude, lest we 
become a third party in the quarrel. We should 
lend a hand, not with the attitude of settling an 
obnoxious quarrel so much as with the attitude of 
diverting children into other activities where they 
can be happy rather than unhappy. The approach 
should be casual and as free from emotion as 
possible, made with one’s sense of humor in full 
operation. George may be reminded that he is in 
the process of getting ready for school and would 
better finish dressing in the other room; while 
Bobby is to give his attention to the reading of 
current events he was supposed to be doing. To 
enter the brawl with a pugnacious attitude is to 
make the whole episode more interesting to the 
children, and it is not unthinkable that it may 
stimulate them to quarrel again in order to see 
what Father or Mother will do about it. 

Obviously it is impossible to settle all the quar- 
rels of children in the pages of a magazine article. 
But it is hoped that out of the general suggestions 
here offered may come some helpful hints for 
those who are intimately concerned with this 
problem. For while the quarrelsome child is sel- 
dom a bad child, he is invariably an annoying one, 
often taxing his elders’ patience almost beyond en- 
durance. The wise parent will remind himself (or 
herself) that quarrels are not always and alto- 
gether bad, and having found the cause—in 
fatigue, perhaps, or ill health, or in the child’s 
feeling of inferiority—will set about to produce a 
less unhappy state of affairs in the home. 
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LEAR THINKING and educated citizenship are basic in our troubled world today. Books, 
ie and library service to make books generally available, are therefore more than ever 
essential. Parent-teacher members will call on their libraries for aids in their study of de- 
mocracy as a way of life, for material on all sides of controversial questions, for following 
up ideas and points heard over the radio. And they will find not only books, but pamphlets 
written for busy people, and short magazine articles, and a wealth of visual material. 

Library service of this type can be available to rural as well as urban people. County or 
regional libraries are spreading, particularly where state appropriations make possible 
grants to the counties to help with library establishment. County library bookmobiles 
reach the farm and village homes. An inquiry to the state library or state library commis- 
sion at the state capital will bring word about how to secure county library service. 


Jutia WrigHt MERRILL, Library Service 


YOUNG PEOPLE of this generation are just as fine and as capable as any that have yet 
I been produced. Their ideals and ideas for their own development are hitched as high as 
those of any previous generation. They face a set of conditions that are in some respects 
unique, but in the main they’re not wobbling about on the axis of their ideas as much as 
their parents are. 

We have made it quite impossible for young folks not to come into contact with liquor 
and with harmful drugs. And so we, the adults, not the young people, are responsible for 
the situation. Helping our young people to lead such active, normal lives that they will not 
need to seek their thrills through marihuana or liquor is the contribution which each of us 
must make in these fields. 

The least that we can do is to aid them as best we can to know facts and to face issues 
and hope that they may find better solutions than we to the many problems that we will 
leave them heir to. Only by being constantly on the alert to point out fallacious reasoning 
can citizens, young and old, be free to know the truth. 


Howarp V. Funk, Study of the Use and Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics 


VENILE DELINQUENCY is not a challenge. It is an admission of our ignorance, indiffer- 
J ence, and acquiescence in regard to those conditions that make it difficult or impossible 
for youth to grow up morally and honorably straight in this land of freedom. 

In this land reputed to be full of opportunity for optimum growth we must energetically 
and courageously defeat those community and home influences that misdirect the energies 
of youth. 

We must cease talking in generalities; taking pride in paper programs or gestures of re- 
form! We must utilize the contributions from the fields of recreation, mental hygiene, 
social hygiene, safety education, and other fields which are helping human beings to handle 
themselves as individuals and as members of the social group. We must do all we can to 
improve the living conditions of our youth; to provide adequate laws for their protection; 
to adjust our schools more effectively to meet their needs; to provide for their hours out of 
school a program of community recreation, a part of the cost of which will be paid by public 
tax. And in doing all this, we must constantly surround them with the force of a public 
opinion sensitive to their every need. 

Given these opportunities, youth then can ‘‘stay straight.”’ 


Mrs. Scorr Woop, Juvenile Protection 
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“For Want of a Nail” 


G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


OW DO you know what is right and what 
H is wrong?” There is no question that is 

addressed to parents and teachers more 
often than this one. A student who has come in 
touch with the history of moral standards soon 
learns that what is thought right in one period 
is declared wrong in another; that what is be- 
lieved to be morally justifiable in one section of 
the world is strongly condemned as immoral in 
another; that what is acceptable behavior in his 
own home is frowned upon when he goes else- 
where. 

Facing these facts, which seem to show that 
there are no fundamentals upon which an answer 
to the all-important question may be based, youth 
assumes that no one is really competent to decide 
what is right and what is wrong. Some, it is true, 
seek to find a solution by referring to a written 
code or a series of regulations set down by some 
ecclesiastical or civil body. Others believe the 
proper answer is found in the pronouncements 
of some great teacher or preacher or priest. Still 
others believe that in writings which they have 
been taught to hold sacred there are specific rules 
by which they may govern their everyday con- 
duct with full assurance that they are doing right. 

For educated young men and young women, 
however, it is increasingly difficult to accept an- 
swers based upon mere authority. They have been 
schooled in the scientific method, which calls upon 
them to investigate and, having found the facts, to 
interpret them and draw conclusions accordingly. 
Moreover, in the absence of philosophical and re- 
ligious teachings from the schools, and in their 
own absence from the churches, they have ac- 
cepted the idea that what really matters is not 
the judgment of the race or the sober decisions 
of superior minds, but rather the current opinion 
of one’s social group—the gang, the campus clique, 
the bunch at the club, the neighbors. To the aver- 
age young person of today—and it is his question- 
ing that we are asked to meet—authority as such 
is not something to be obeyed; it is something to 
be challenged. 

Such being the case, one may fairly say that 
the poorest possible way for parents to convey 
their ideal of conduct to their children is to preach 
it, From the earliest years onward children are 
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influenced by actions, and by attitudes manifested 
in those actions, much more strongly than they 
are by instruction. It is not what parents say 
that impresses the child with their philosophy 
of life, their religion; what they do tells the story, 
and tells it convincingly. If parents talk of the 
beauty of brotherly love and neighborliness, yet 
make the acquisition of wealth the supreme value 
of their life, the latter is bound to be marked by 
the growing child as the thing that matters most. 
It is impossible for a veil of glowing words to 


disguise in any way the real outline of the values 
that direct one’s living. 


HAT WE AS PARENTS crave for our boys and 
girls as they grow into manhood and woman- 
hood is that they shall have a clear sense of where 
the ultimate values lie. The question, as they are 
wont to put it, is, “How do you know what is 
right and what is wrong?” But before one can 
determine what is right and what is wrong he 
must settle for himself the question of what is the 
most valuable possession of man. On this question 
there is what some might consider a surprising 
agreement among the seers of the race. Confucius, 
Mohammed, Buddha—all found that ultimate 
value rests in this strange something that we call 
personality. Jesus regarded everything else as in- 
strumental—that is, as instruments to be used for 
the enrichment of personality. His test of right 
and wrong is related to this supreme value, per- 
sonality. Perhaps we can express it this way: 
Anything that enriches personality is good; any- 
thing that is destructive of personality is bad. 

An excellent principle, the youth admits. But 
whose personality? And how are we to know 
whether a particular course of action is likely to 
enrich personality or destroy it? 

Concerning the first of these two questions, 
the contemporary world is giving instruction 
which is sound to this extent at least, that it has 
made it impossible for anyone who thinks at all 
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to think of a human individual apart from his 
social setting. He belongs to a family; he belongs 
to a community; he belongs to a nation; he be- 
longs to a world. Hence when we face this ques- 
tion of what is right and what is wrong we must 
have in our thinking the personalities of all the 
people in all the world who might conceivably 
be affected even in the remotest manner by our 
decision. 

“But,” says the youth, “this makes the problem 
so big that no individual can possibly solve it. 
How can I know whether a particular action is 
going to make my personality richer, and be an 
enriching rather than a destructive force in my 
home, my community, my nation, in the world?” 


ET US not be deceived in this matter. The prob- 
lem is big. But it is also important. There 
are indications on all sides that the boys and girls 
who are our concern are taking it seriously. Can 
we as parents and teachers do less? True, our 
ready-made philosophies cannot be put into their 
possession. Nor can we any longer claim respect- 
ful obedience on the score of our age, our wisdom, 
our parenthood or teacherhood. But we will stand 
a more than fair chance of getting a respectful 
hearing if we call attention to certain guideposts 
which point the way to a life that is “‘good.”’ Plain 
as they may seem to adults, they are likely to be 
missed by young people in the very zest of their 
pursuit of the happiness they prize. 

First among these valuable guides we may place 
the findings of science. An intelligent person who 
wishes to know whether a certain course of action 
will or will not tend toward the enrichment of 
personality ought to ascertain what science has al- 
ready found out regarding that particular course 
of action. Consider, for a single illustration, the 
question of using alcoholic liquors. Reams have 
been written on this subject, but for one who has 
accepted the personality-enrichment standard of 
conduct, a brief statement of the most recent find- 
ings of science, thoroughly supported by evidence 
from biology and psychology, should be decisive. 
Alcohol is no longer classed as a stimulant; it 
is a narcotic. When this narcotic attacks the 
brain structure it strikes first at those mental 
processes which are the latest to be acquired in 
the history of mental growth. In other words, it 
is the capacity for fine appreciations and accurate 
judgments that first falls victim—that capacity 
which is the equipment upon which we depend for 
our estimates of value and therefore our distinc- 
tions between right and wrong. At a later stage 
comes the failure of muscular coordination and 
sense perception which makes for the jumbled 
speech and top-heaviness in walking of the inebri- 
ate; and finally comes the stupor of complete 
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narcosis, when the drug has penetrated even the 
lower levels of instinctive impulse. But it is the 
initial blunting of self-criticism, the push towarg 
rash and impulsive action, that is at once gy 
dangerous and so little noticed. Clearly, science 
says to the young person hesitating between jn. 
dulgence and abstinence: Thou shalt not drink 

But modern science is not the only guide 
Another worth consulting is the experience of 
the race. Man has really learned a great deal 
through the weary struggles of the centuries, and 
what he has learned has come to us in the form 
of customs, sometimes crystallized into what we 
call the conventions of society. True, they are not 
to be blindly followed. Man has often found him. 
self mistaken and, be it said to his credit, has 
abandoned certain viewpoints. But, on the whole, 
the race is wiser than most men. Individual hu. 
man beings, for instance, may be concerned with 
the merits of the various forms of family life 
and continue to experiment with polygamy, free 
love, companionate marriage, and so on. But the 
race decided long ago that the form of married 
life which is most likely to enrich personality is 
that in which one man and one woman enter into 
an enduring partnership for the building of a 
home. The person who flouts this experience is 
exercising his right to make his own decision. 
But he should know—and parents and teachers 
should help him to know—that his action runs 
contrary to the judgment of the race. 

As a third guide we have what may be called 
for want of a more compact phrasing, the insights 
of the poets and other sensitive souls. These are 
no less real and valuable for being harder to get 
at than the most recent findings of science or 
the deliverances of racial wisdom. For some there 
are who can lay hold upon reality without follow- 
ing the obvious processes of logic. While others 
limp along with argument, they leap to a conclusion 
which satisfies the mind, and set it forth in a way 
that inspires the soul as well. These have given 
to the world a body of prose and poetry so rich in 
content, so appealing in expression, that the ideal- 
ism in youth makes ready response. One of the 
encouraging signs apparent to those who are 
closely in touch with young people is the wide- 
spread and growing interest in the reading and 
creating of poetry. They are well aware, these 
young people, that man does not indeed live by 
bread alone. The sensitive souls of the race have 
much to say regarding what is valuable for per- 
sonality. We should not fail to use what they have 
given us. 


—*. there is the guidance that comes 
through the spirit of religion. The question of 
what is right and what wrong, is, specifically, the 
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concern of ethics. The en- 
deavor to answer it in 
terms of ultimate and per- 
manent values leads us 
into the broader field of 
philosophy. But it is a fact 
not lightly to be dismissed 
that the great philoso- 
phers through the ages 
have found the motivation 
of right conduct in reli- 
gion. What a man believes 
about the nature of the 
world in which he lives 
is immensely important. 
How he feels about what 
he believes is even more 
so, for “out of the heart 
are the issues of life.” 
Right here is the “nail” 
for want of which great 
values in the end are lost. 
Somehow it must. be 
brought about that in the 
homes of the Nation chil- 
dren learn from their 
earliest years to take de- 
light in those concepts 
which the spirit of the 
great religious leaders 
pronounces good. 

In this connection the 
important thing for par- 
ents to keep in mind is 
that the place for philos- 
ophy and religion in the 
home is in the daily rou- 
tine of living. A home, 
yours or mine, can be 
either the most selfish or 
the most altruistic place 
in the world. If it teaches 
that we are ends in our- 
selves, that we are more 
important than other peo- 
ple, then it creates anti- 
social personalities. On 
the other hand, it is pos- 
sible for our homes to 
teach that we are part and 
parcel of a total context; that the things we value 
must be of such a nature that all men can value 
them; that our definition of happiness must be 
broad enough to make adequate provision for 
the happiness of all men everywhere. 

The spirit of religion points always toward 
the future. Kept vigorously alive, it stirs the life 
of the home as a whole and the lives of all its 
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participants into a fuller 
understanding of the na- 
ture of the values by 
which men should live. It 
throws the light upon low 
standards and petty ideas, 
making us ashamed of our 
inadequacy. It bids us keep 
our eyes constantly on the 
great values of truth, 
beauty, goodness, and love, 
which above all things we 
need in greater measure 
than any one of us now has 
them. In the last analysis, 
it is the degree of one’s 
loyalty to what he regards 
as the highest values of 
life that determines his 
decision on problems of 
conduct. Without the will 
to be loyal to truth itself, 
one may as well be igno- 
rant of the findings of 
science, untouched by the 
wisdom of the race, deaf 
to the voices of poets and 
seers. It is the supreme 
privilege of parents to di- 
rect the life of the home 
in such a way that they, 
with their children, may 
grow in knowledge and in 
loyalty to the best that 
they have come to know. 
The time is ripe for 
renewed emphasis upon 
these things. At the mo- 
ment we seem to fear that 
mankind is to be engulfed 
by pagan philosophies; 
that democracy, with all 
it means in the develop- 
ment of personality, is to 
be overthrown; that cher- 
ished values, won after 
centuries and centuries of 
struggle, are to be dis- 
carded. There is danger 
that we shall communicate 
these fears to our children rather than share with 
them our reasons for hope and confidence. Some 
of these reasons appear when we reflect, as the 
spirit of religion calls us to do, on the nature of 
the universe as a whole. It seems utterly incredible 
that we can have a universe such as ours without 
mind being back of it and sustaining it. And it 
seems reasonable to share the faith of the great 
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ethical religions that this intelligence is morally 
obligated and motivated by love. When we can 
hold fast to the idea that there is moral law at 
the heart of things, that those who work in har- 
mony with that law are working with the universe 
itself instead of against it, we lay hold upon a 
sustaining power that enables one to endure any- 
thing that may happen in the days of transition. 

And there is another ground for hope in the 
view that comes when one reviews the long story 
of the centuries and sees man moving not only 
onward but upward. One distinguishes, in the 
first place, the fighting way of life. Every man 
for himself; every man’s family for itself; every 
man’s tribe for itself; finally, every man’s nation 
for itself—such are its mottoes, its slogans. The 
motivating force is the desire to conquer; its 
symbol is the sword. There is something to be said 
for the fighting way of life, by which new lands 
have been opened and thrilling deeds spread upon 
the pages of history. But man has come to see 
that it means eternal struggle, and that after all, 
it rests fundamentally upon the principle that 
self-protection is achieved through destruction. 

In the second place, there is the money-making 
way of life. With the coming of the machine, the 
building of factories, the congestion of cities, and 
the other accompaniments of the industrial revolu- 
tion we note the passing of the ownership of the 
tools of production from the individual workman 
to the corporation or to the single owner of the 
factory. We witness the building up of vast prop- 
erty interests controlled by a few. We see that 
more and more the product of industry must go 
to pay interest to those who hold the property, 
that the man who turns out the product has less 
and less opportunity to share in the benefits his 
labor has made possible. This way of life seems to 
rest upon the principle that self-development de- 
pends upon the possession of material things. Its 
symbol is the dollar. 


ODAY, it seems to some, we are entering a way 

of life that will be referred to as the person- 
ality-making way of life. In the new social order 
the necessities will be provided socially, and the 
obligation to work will rest upon all. Through the 
educational system we will create a mental atti- 
tude such that the acceptance of this duty will be 
as natural as today’s acceptance of the idea that 
there should be a money reward for activity. This 
new way of life rests upon the principle that self- 
realization is achieved through creativity. Ac- 
claim will come, not to the warrior, not to the 
financier, but to every individual who in his own 
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sphere exercises to advantage the talents which 
are his, thus enlarging his capacity to serve jp 
terms of creation. 

If the vision of this renaissance seems to 
idealistic, if we tend to lapse into a mood of dis. 
couragement, it may be well for us to note the 
amazing distance that mankind has traveled anj 
again take courage. 


— the caves to the cathedrals! This is an up. 
measured distance. Yesterday the rude figure 
left the cave, picked up a stone, and used it as q 
weapon. He traveled an infinite distance and at 
last he piles one stone upon another until the 
cathedrals are built. He carves the stones, and 
they speak the messages of religion to the cep. 
turies. Man, who has traveled from the cave; 
to the cathedrals, is not to be beaten. 

From the days of enslaving superstition to the 
days of emancipating science! This, too, is a dis. 
tance no man can measure. Yesterday, in igno. 
rance, men were fearful in the presence of 
lightning and at the sound of thunder. Today, in 
the laboratories of scientists, lightning is created 
and man listens to the thunder without fear. 

From the tyrannies of the dictatorships of yes. 
terday to the triumphs of the democracies of to- 
day is likewise a journey of miles no man can 
number. In the England of Cromwell’s day a man 
could be arrested without warrant, thrown into 
prison with no right of speedy trial, and tortured 
without mercy, and none could claim redress. To- 
day a representative of the working groups of 
Glasgow may stand in the House of Commons, 
may ask the Premier of the British Empire a ques- 
tion, and the Premier must answer. Man has 
traveled a great distance! 

Let us then not be discouraged. In these days 
of bewildering change many are confused in their 
thinking on many issues. Now as perhaps never 
before it behooves us to hold fast to that which 
is good, in thinking as in conduct—to walk bravely 
and serenely in the light of the best knowledge 
we possess, and to seek from whatever source it 
may be gained, the inspiration and impetus to 
work tirelessly at our task of building a better 
world. The measure of our success as citizens 
will be the extent to which the new world we are 
building recognizes the supreme worth of person- 
ality. And, let it not be forgotten, our success in 
building a better world rests upon the success of 
our endeavors as parents to create better homes 
—homes in which parents and children join hands 
and walk confidently toward the unfolding future 
on the pathway of spiritual adventure. 
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Editorial 





that the shibboleths which came flaming from 

the souls of the prophets of democracy in be- 
half of the freedom of forgotten men in another 
century should be hardened and turned against the 
larger liberties of the forgotten millions of our 
time. Those who identify the conception of equal- 
ity with a conception contradicted by biology, psy- 
chology, and common sense, and see liberty and 
progress submerged in the dead level of the uni- 
formity and mediocrity of a misconceived equali- 
tarianism, should remember that the equality of 
the American dream is the companion not the foe 
of freedom. 

It is clear to all that human beings are not 
equal in physical, mental, and spiritual qualities 
and abilities. No theory or law can make them so. 
But they are all members of the same great human 
family, all potentially sons of God. 


[' IS one of the ironies of the history of liberty 


THE BASIC conception of both democracy and 
lesan all human beings are equal. It is not 
in the American tradition that all people are iden- 
tical or have the right to achieve an impossible 
uniformity. It is, however, in the American dream 
that, by a wide educational provision for the free 
development of individual differences and apti- 
tudes, all should have a more equal opportunity to 
make the most of their whole and highest person- 
alities and to have a part to the limit of their 
capacities in the work and life of their community 
and generation. 

The higher the individuals climb the higher 
democracy climbs. The denial of this equality of 
opportunity is a denial of freedom to millions of 
individuals to develop their individual differences 
and their social capacities with consequent losses 
to the whole personality of each individual and 
with immeasurable losses to the economic, social, 
and spiritual progress of all mankind. 

Those who would hold the conceptions of free- 
dom and democracy static and fixed in the mold of 
another age disregard the great changes in the 
structure of society, their human implications and 


the adaptations necessary to preserve freedom and 
democracy in the dynamic society of the modern 
world. Machine technology has taken from work- 
ers the sense of individual freedom, self-reliance, 
and creative workmanship. The big corporation, 
along with its many social values, eliminated many 
of the areas of competitive freedom, and sub- 
merged the liberty and initiative of countless little 
business men. 

The western frontier, which once made eco- 
nomic individualism the actual basis of equality 
of economic opportunity, has been closed forever 
upon what, for more than a hundred years, was 
an ever-moving and ever-fresh source for the re- 
newal of both freedom and democracy in Amer- 
ica. With much of the historic ground shifting 
from under both freedom and democracy in Amer- 
ica it is well that the old democratic hopes of the 
closed frontier are compensated for by the new 
democratic hopes of the open schools. It is with 
an American faith common to both that, in this 
time of crisis for human liberty, we turn to educa- 
tion for democracy. 


HE CHALLENGE of education and democracy is 

more and higher democracy in education, and 
freer and nobler education for democracy. Democ- 
racy cannot be fixed in the mold of the past, must 
not be confined to political democracy, must not 
tolerate mobocracy and cannot long be identified 
with plutocracy. Democratic education does not 
mistake propaganda for information. Education 
for democracy is not indoctrination but is a free 
participation of all in the creative experiences of 
learning and living. Democracy is not regimenta- 
tion by private corporate or public political 
bureaucracies but social control by the people in 
behalf of the freedom and equal opportunities of 
all people. It is more than an end, it is a process; 
it is more than a ballot box, it is a way of life. 
It is the free spirit of a self-governing people in 
the control of the sources of their common life 
toward the fulfillment of the American dream. 

—FRANK P. GRAHAM 
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CARLTON W. WASHBURN—Education in our 
democracy should seek to develop in every child 
physical and emotional well-being; to guide 
every child to a personally and socially satisfy- 
ing fulfillment of his own individual develop- 
ment pattern; to help every child to acquire 
adequate mastery of the means of social inter- 
course, means which include the functional parts 
of the three R’s, and the most commonly used 
knowledge and concepts of our culture; and to 
give to every child a realization that his well- 
being is inextricably bound up with the well- 
being of his community, his state, his nation, 
and of humanity the world over. 


EUNICE FULLER BARNARD—Gradually, through 
researches, educators and psychiatrists are be- 
ginning to discover some of the ways in which 
a child’s personality is made or marred. Soon 
they believe we can begin to apply this knowl- 
edge as accurately to building sound habits and 
character, as in the past generation we have 
applied dietary and medical discoveries to 
achieving a new standard of child health. Just 
as we know that cod liver oil prevents rickets, 
so we may some time be able to say that a con- 
sistently calm and affectionate attitude on the 
part of the mother may prevent certain types 
of behavior problems. We have seen the pale, 
ailing, rickety babies of yore yield to the rosy, 
sturdy crop of today. Tomorrow we may see 
our whiny, obstinate youngsters replaced by 
smiling, cooperative girls and boys. 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN—No amount of emphasis 
upon citizenship in public schools, no amount of 
flag saluting and oath-of-allegiance repetition 
will produce citizens with a genuine sense of 
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loyalty to their country. Patriotism means love 
of one’s land, and love of one’s land comes from 
a certain kind of experience. Our America is 
presumably striving toward democracy, which 
means that the people exercise ultimate power 
and participate in determining the quality of 
their government and their lives. If, then, 
schools could furnish students with opportuni- 
ties for learning the practices and habits of 
democratic living, such students would, no 
doubt, become genuine patriots. But, if patriot- 
ism is taught from textbooks and expressed in 
rituals while all the major decisions affecting 
student life are made arbitrarily by the elders 
in authority, patriotism will become a shallow 
creed. . . . I hope educators will not make the 
mistake of assuming that education is for de- 
mocracy. In reality, education of the highest 
type is democracy because individual develop- 
ment or growth can only take place in a free 
society, that is, a society in which the choices 
of individuals count for something. 


MYRON M. STEARNS—We find thousands of fine 


school buildings with hundreds of thousands of 
still inadequately equipped teachers, attempting 
to solve a still almost insoluble problem far be- 
yond their ability: the problem of assisting 
and developing each child in their charge toward 
a confident, constructive, and reasonably happy 
life as an individual and as a member of the 
community. School costs have gone up, but school 
accomplishments have not infrequently failed to 
go up with them. If we are to have within our 
time the greatly improved schools that are s0 
desperately needed if democracy itself is to sur- 
vive, there will have to be demand for them. 
Parents must learn about, and insist upon, 
better schooling for their children. 
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JoHN R. TUNIS—Colleges, like life, are not static. 
One finds on all sides the urge to experiment, to 
proaden the curriculum, to try less formal 
methods of teaching and administration. But 
unfortunately, it takes outstanding men to 
pioneer. In academic circles, as elsewhere, there 
are relatively few leaders ready to fight for new 
ideas and new ways. This country is still in 
many ways the most conservative on earth. 
Consequently the president who seeks to break 
new ground is likely to find himself in per- 
petual struggle with his trustees, with his 
faculty, with his alumni, sometimes with the 
business men in town and even, occasionally, 
with his student body. It is a wearing and 
wearying process. Most college presidents ob- 
viously prefer the easier course—making 
speeches, offending no one. It is the few not 
the many, in higher education as in other fields, 
who lay out the new roads, thus proving Dr. 
Hutchins’ contention that hardening of the 
vested interests is more common in this country 
than hardening of the arteries. American edu- 
cation today, if it is to serve its high purpose, 
must be anything but static. Too many edu- 
cators are completely so. 


ALVIN JOHNSON—Adult education in America 
is still far more an inspiration than an achieve- 
ment. Some may ask whether the results of 
adult education are worth the cost. One might 
as well ask whether the benefits of democracy 
are worth the cost. Without a rising level of 
education, particularly that of mature persons, 
the maintenance of democracy in an increas- 
ingly complicated world becomes more and 
more difficult. Thomas 
Jefferson saw clearly 


FARNSWORTH 


CROWDER—With  Minnesota’s 
Ernest Lundeen, we can wonder where (the 
citizen’s) “understanding of national problems, 
the ability to decide issues intelligently and 
choose competent leaders” are to come from 
when we have four and a half million absolute 
illiterates plus millions more of “functional il- 
literates.” It is possible that Allyn Burleson in 
California might answer: “What is all this 
alarm to us out here? We’re doing all right by 
our children. If my brothers in rural Nebraska 
and Kentucky can’t do as well, that’s too bad, 
of course—for them. But what am I to do about 
it? Shouldn’t those of us who can afford better 
schools keep them and keep them good, to make 
up for deficiencies in other places?” To this, 
the crossroads schools of America could answer: 
Our deficiencies will become your deficiencies, 
because our children are coming over to live in 
your yard. It is everybody’s business and the 
Republic’s concern that our population reserves 
are being drawn from the crossroads. 


ORDWAY TEAD—If teachers and school board are 


complacent and self-satisfied, there will, of 
course, be no change in what is taught or in 
methods of teaching. But the forces for im- 
provement are sufficiently yeasty even in many 
relatively isolated communities to help give 
creative direction to educational effort. Federal 
or state influence and funds sometimes hasten 
this process. But in the main, the local com- 
munity and the teachers must be participants 
in any genuine educational improvement. And 
here again is proof that all elements must get 
together at every level where policies are de- 
termined. 








that the fundamental bul- 
wark of our Constitution 
is the intelligent elec- 
torate. So today we see 
clearly that constitutions 
embodied merely in legal 
forms disappear over 
night. Our own Constitu- 
tion has stood the tests of 
a century and a half be- 
cause it has behind it an 
electorate that by and 
large is intelligent. The 
future of our democracy 
turns on our ability to 
maintain and raise this 
general level of intel- 
ligence. That is the mis- 
sion of adult education. 


HE dread fact of a world at war throws into 

relief the whole picture of education. Here 
is the source of present failure in our adult 
world and the sole hope of ultimate victory— 
not the sterile defeats and gains of war, but 
the infinitely slower and more difficult retreats 
and triumphs of man's struggle toward civiliza- 
tion. Education, only a part of which goes on 
in the schoolroom, prepares us, well or badly, 
for the choices the generation must make. 

By what failure in the educational process 
are young people turned out, so insecure and 
so undiscriminating that they flock to rabble- 
rousers? What educational gaps let in hate 
and prejudice? What quickens curiosity? 
Strengthens integrity? Distinguishes truth 
from propaganda? Turns knowledge and 
training into the stuff of action? 

What are the American answers? 

—BEULAH AMIDON 
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But in the event that 
traditionalism proves too 
strong for the educators, 
there is always opportu- 
nity for laymen to urge 
upon school committees, 
boards of education, and 
boards of trustees the 
need for a fuller democ- 
ratizing of both admin- 
istrative and curricular 
policies. There is still 
freedom in our scheme of 
things to make this pos- 
sible. And the surest 
safeguard of that free- 
dom is interplay of opin- 
ion and balancing of 
views among groups par- 
ticipating in education. 
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WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON—No physical equip- 


ment, no curriculum, no form of organization 
will achieve the purposes of education without 
fit personnel. The problem of providing such 
personnel is stupendous since the number of 
teachers needed is to be counted by hundreds of 
thousands. But it is decentralized, and while 
some remedies lie in the attitude of our popula- 
tion as a whole, others can be applied locally 
and individually. There is no citizen who can- 
not in some way help in the solution of what 
may be regarded as our greatest permanent 
problem, if he takes an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic interest in those instances and aspects 
that are presented by the locality in which he 
lives and the school to which he sends his child. 


K. N. LLEWELLYN—Wherever lines of conflicting 
interest appear, the individual proceeds to find 
himself a “We-group,” big or little, and lines up 
with it against the respective “Others.” Through 
family, neighborhood, community, race, reli- 
gion, section, party, work-group, “class,” or 
what have you, the ethics and attitudes of the 
face-to-face group carry over moderately well, 
for most, over most of the time, into this whole 
range of a person’s later “We-groups.” The 
point about this is that it just happens; it re- 
quires no particular extra-instruction or labor 
in adaptation; it is as close to a natural process 
as any phenomenon of society. With it, however, 
goes what is no less a natural phenomenon: 
there are other ethics and other attitudes 
learned and ready, for any “Others-group” ; 
and every “We-group” implies an “Others- 
group.” They are outsiders; they are the enemy; 
they are not like us, and we can and will believe 
anything of them. This is a matter which only 
conscious instruction can abate, which only con- 
scious planning and working of an adjustment- 
machinery can lessen. 








W. CARSON RYAN—It seems clear that if educa. 
tion, from whatever source, is to help humay 
beings realize on their capacities to develop 
effectively as individuals and as members of the 
social group, it will have to meet at least two 
requirements conspicuously lacking in convep. 
tional schools: It will have to deal with jm. 
portant areas of living not ordinarily dealt with 
in the schools, genuine human concerns of work, 
health in every aspect, personality, human rel. 
tions, music and the creative arts (for these 
are the real essentials) ; and it will have to dea} 
with them on a participating basis, with chil. 
dren and youth (adults, too, for that matter) 
doing things rather than merely reading and 
writing about them. 


JOHN PALMER GAVIT—With his first impressions, 
conscious and unconscious, far earlier than or. 
dinarily is realized, a child’s education com. 
mences. Then begins the crystallization of Char. 
acter, the manifestation and development of 
Personality, whose utmost possible fiowering is 
the whole purpose of education. During these 
first few most impressionable years, from the 
atmosphere in which he lives, by “inculcation,” 
but even more by example and imitation, the 
little child picks up—indifferent whether it be 
English, Chinese, Czech, or Choctaw—not only 
his “mother-tongue” and basic vocabulary, but 
tones, accents, inflections. Also his attitude 
toward others: control, if any, of his temper; 
degree of unselfishness and consideration of 
his brothers, sisters, playmates; of self-reliance, 
personal courage or cowardice; of sense of duty 
and responsibility, teamwork, justice and fair 
play; his snobberies, including race prejudice 

. all these the basis of whatever later may 
be both his personal “manners” and the quality 
of his citizenship. Here is the raw material of 
democracy—in the primal seed-bed, the home. 





HESE quotations are culled from articles appearing in the October issue 
a Survey Graphic. This important special number on the challenge of 
democracy to education aims to define the goals of American education, to 
consider the going efforts and current problems in education in relation to 
those goals, and to indicate the next steps needed if education is to be 


brought nearer to these goals. 
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The Ramparts of Truth 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


more being called to battle. In America there 

appears to be a strong and almost universal 
determination to “stay out of this war.” In Con- 
gress where the issue of our neutrality is now 
being debated, there seems to be but one central 
question, namely, By what means can we assure 
ourselves of peace? This may be, of course, a 
futile question. Our world has become so far in- 
terrelated that it becomes increasingly difficult 
for any single nation to isolate itself from other 
nations. We may wish with all our might to re- 
main free from this cruel war, but events over 
which we have little or no control may pull us 
straight toward its center. 

Of one thing I feel entirely certain, namely, that 
if we are ultimately drawn into this conflict, it 
will be because we have been influenced and 
swayed by propaganda. Hence, it seems to me 
that there is nothing more important to be done 
at this moment than to understand how propa- 
ganda operates. While the youth of Europe are 
being called to arms we must ask our youth to man 
the ramparts of truth, to build defenses against 


Tx YOUTH of European nations are once 
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falsehood, to protect ourselves from the insidious 
lie. 


The War of Words 


HIS IS A PROPAGANDA AGE. It is not merely na- 

tions at war that maintain propaganda ma- 
chines, nor nations practicing the arts of aggres- 
sion. On the contrary, propaganda flows from a 
multitude of sources. A steady and a mounting 
stream of misrepresentation, distortion, and false- 
hood spreads over the earth. It is as if a giant vol- 
cano were shedding its black lava into all the high- 
ways and byways of the land. Destroyers are built 
to hunt down submarines; anti-aircraft guns are 
invented in order to stave off attacks from the 
heavens; and mighty fortresses, such as the Magi- 
not and Siegfried Lines, are constructed to with- 
stand the onslaught of artillery and infantry. But 
what protection is there against propaganda? How 
are we to be saved from the manufactured lie? 

One American newspaper has made an effort 
to protect its readers. At the head of every dis- 
patch from the European war zone a symbol is 
placed to indicate whether the news which follows 
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is authentic and official, whether biased and un- 
authorized, or whether mere rumor. This editor, 
evidently, feels some responsibility toward truth 
and his readers, but his device is in itself an ad- 
mission of the gross unreliability of the news. 
Our President, speaking to the American people 
for the first time after hostilities in Poland began, 
emphasized strongly the necessity of protecting 
ourselves against propaganda. Not once but thrice 
he implored us to disbelieve all unauthorized ex- 
pressions of opinion, to accept nothing unless 
amply backed by evidence. 

If we are to take the President’s warning seri- 
ously, it will be necessary to do something more 
than to face the world with skepticism and dis- 
trust. When a new situation arises demanding 
new adaptations we have usually found it neces- 
sary to invent a new instrument. In the case of 
propaganda, our instrument cannot be built of 
steel or cement. Propaganda is a method for af- 
fecting the attitudes, opinions, and beliefs of the 
people. It is a device for influencing the ideas of 
the people in such manner as to determine their 
actions. This battle is in the realm of ideas and, 
consequently, the instrument needed must be 
made of intelligence itself. Fortunately, there are 
now many minds at work, striving to construct an 
instrument for the purpose of detecting and 
analyzing propaganda. Indeed, we already have 
one organization devoted entirely to this task, the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 

In order to assure efficient use of this new 
analytical tool, we shall need some preliminary 
clarification. The general definition of propaganda 
which has been tentatively adopted by the above- 
named Institute is worded thus: Propaganda is an 
expression of opinion or action by individuals or 
groups, deliberately designed to influence opinions 
or actions of other individuals or groups with 
reference to predetermined ends. Simpler and 
more practical definitions may be derived from the 
above statement. At the outset, we must grant 
that the right to utilize propaganda, especially in 
a democratic society, is not to be disputed. Who- 
ever has ends which he deems 


worthy of promoting must have THERE are tricks in all trades, 
and the business of the prop- 
agandist is no exception. In 
war and peace, at home and 
abroad, he is busily supplying 
us with “facts” of his own choos- 
ing, shaping our opinions, di- 
recting our loyalties. But there 
is no reason why he should have 
everything his own way. His 
tricks are simple and the public 
can learn, if they will, how to 
guard “the ramparts of truth.” 
This article points the way. 


the privilege of striving to con- 
vince others of the validity of his 
aims. 

If a manufacturer produces a 
commodity which he wishes to 
sell, he has the right to advertise. 
But this right, like all other 
rights, is not absolute. If, for 
example, it happens to be a pat- 
ent medicine which he wishes to 
sell, he does not possess the right 
to make false claims on behalf of 
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his product. He may attempt to deceive the pros. 
pective purchaser deliberately, but sooner or later 
he will be challenged by the government, by the 
medical profession, or by the medium which he 
utilizes for his advertisements. 

In the simple language of the street, the propa. 
gandist is a person who has something he wants to 
“put over.” It may be a commodity, an idea, an 
organization, or a war. For example, the president 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, who js 
writing this article, wants to “put over” the idea 
of propaganda analysis. The moment the reader 
becomes aware of the fact that this writer has 
something he wishes to “put over,” he begins 
using the tool of propaganda analysis. He imme. 
diately asks a series of questions such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Who is this man who speaks? 

How does he make his living? 

Will he derive personal gain from the success of 

his propaganda? 

To what extent is he a prejudiced person? 

Is he under obligations to special groups? 

With what other ends or aims is he identified? 

Has he in the past subjected his ideas to scien- 

tific scrutiny? 

These questions are similar to the inquiries 
made by scientists when confronted by new facts, 
statements, or hypotheses. They are also similar 
to the questions raised in a court of justice in 
order to establish the character of a witness. Prop- 
agandists for foreign countries are permitted to 
function in the United States under certain con- 
ditions. They must register with the State De- 
partment. They must indicate the source of their 
income and its amount. In other words, the first 
step in propaganda analysis is to know something 
about the propagandist, and especially to know 
the reasons for his biases. With this information 
in hand, the analyst may then proceed to the next 
step. 

The chief distinction between education and 
propaganda is this: the propagandist attempts to 
“put over” a preconceived end, whereas the edu- 
cator insists that the ends of life 
come about as the result of 
shared experience. The second 
distinction between the two proc- 
esses is also of great significance. 
The educator is particularly sen- 
sitive to the relation between 
means and ends. He does not be- 
lieve that a good end can be at- 
tained through bad means. In 
other words, he believes that 
means and ends must be com- 
patible. 

The propagandist on the other 
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hand, tends toward the use of any and all means. 
He is by definition an end-gainer. When the edu- 
cator becomes a propagandist for a special purpose 
he must be exceptionally careful not to betray his 
profession. If his ends are educational in charac- 
ter, so also must be his means. Hence, the person 
who wishes to acquire facility in analyzing propa- 
ganda raises another set of questions of which 
the following may be taken as samples: 


Do I, as listener or reader, believe in the end for 
which this propagandist is striving? 

Is my belief or disbelief founded upon criticism, 
or is it merely the result of my background, my 
experience, my membership in a church or other 
organization, or of previous propaganda which 
I have failed to analyze? 

Are the means which this propagandist uses in 
harmony with his ends? Is it likely that his ends 
could be actually achieved through the means 
which he utilizes or suggests? 

Is the propagandist entirely clear in his state- 
ment of ends? Is his meaning with respect to 
his ends unmistakable and unambiguous? 

Is there a possibility that he entertains other 
ends which are concealed by the end which he 
now promotes? 


Illustrative material for all of these questions 
may be selected from the press of the day, from 
radio speeches, advertisements, pamphlets, and 
books. For example, the last-named question be- 
comes particularly pertinent during periods of 
war. The propagandist may insist that his end is 
patriotism, and in the interest of patriotism he 
may ask you to use the means of curtailing free- 
dom of speech. The listener’s task then is to ex- 
amine his own conceptions of patriotic behavior. 
He will discover, for example, that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States guarantees freedom of 
speech. Thereupon he will need to decide between 
obedience to the Constitution and the variety of 
patriotism preached by the propagandist. Merely 
to have stopped this long for purposes of examina- 
tion will be in itself a protection against being 
swept into ill-considered mass movements. 


Modes of Attack and Defense 


HAT I HAVE THUS FAR asked for on the part 

of the thoughtful citizen is nothing more than 
critical common sense. The technique’ of propa- 
ganda analysis, however, goes much further. The 
real aim of propaganda analysis is to cultivate a 
larger and larger body of seekers after truth. Its 
advocates do not claim to know the truth, but they 
do believe it to be important that truth-seeking 
shall become a desirable goal. It is for this reason 
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that the material published by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis is designed especially for 
use in schools, colleges, and discussion groups. 
The central aim of the Institute is to give pupils 
as well as parents an opportunity for acquiring 
the tools of propaganda analysis. Those who wish 
to equip themselves for this enterprise must be- 
come acquainted with the various methods and 
devices employed by skilled propagandists. Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price to be paid for both liberty 
and truth. 

We must be alert, in the first place, to detect 
the use of glittering generalities. When a person 
is engaged in a conflict, and propaganda invari- 
ably emerges from conflict situations, he is not 
likely to be too careful about his statements. The 
primary conflicts of our day which already fill the 
air with propaganda are to be found in the spheres 
of politics, economics, religion, race relations, and 
international affairs. When discussing situations 
in these areas we must be on our guard to discover 
how the propagandist uses such general terms as 
peace, honor, liberty, social justice, progress, 
democracy, and the like. 

A simple question will often suffice to locate the 
sources of misrepresentation, such as ““What does 
he mean by social justice?” or “Whose liberty?” 
or “What brand of democracy?” Once the propa- 
ganda analyst has begun to raise such questions 
he will find himself paying more and more atten- 
tion to the use of words in public discussions. 

When conflicts reach the stage of anger, fear, 
and hatred, it means that propaganda has been 
successful. The most effective device for this pur- 
pose is name calling. The propagandist knows 
how to play upon our prejudices; he knows when 
to use the name Communist or Fascist for pur- 
poses of exciting animosity towards those he 
wishes to defeat. He possesses a long list of “vir- 
tue” words which he uses as glittering generalities 
and an equal list of “bad” words for name-calling 
purposes. In both instances, the analyst’s task is 
to ask for precise meanings. 

The tendency for propaganda to become in- 
creasingly subtle is constant. Glittering generali- 
ties and name calling are relatively simple devices, 
but the propaganda analyst cannot be content 
with mastering the detection of these methods 
alone. For example, it is becoming more and more 
common to find in propaganda literature and ad- 
dresses the use of a transfer device which is more 
difficult to detect. The propagandist has an end 
which he desires to “put over.” He knows that 
you, a member of the public he wishes to influence, 
have certain loyalties and affections. He may as- 
sume, for example, that you are a religious per- 
son, and hence he will conclude that the most effi- 
cient way of attracting you to his cause is to 
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connect it somehow with your belief in the 
Church. He will, consequently, utilize the symbols 
of religion, such as the cross. Or, if he relies upon 
your patriotism, he will use the symbol of the 
flag. In these cases the propagandist is playing 
primarily upon your emotions and feelings. What 
he is striving to do is to transfer to his end or 
cause the loyalty and confidence which you already 
own, and thus reinforce that cause with all the 
affection and regard which is already stored up 
in you. 

Closely akin to the transfer technique is a de- 
vice known as the testimonial. The operations are 
the same in both cases, but in the latter the propa- 
gandist strives to enlist your sympathy by citing 
authorities, or pseudo-authorities. Sometimes, as 
when for example he wishes to sell you a luxury 
commodity, he merely uses the testimony of some 
person of wealth or prestige. Thus it frequently 
happens that presidents of parent-teacher associ- 
ations are asked to endorse some product, or 
movement, or even a political candidate. It is 
plain to be seen that what the propagandist wants 
is to produce a conviction based upon your confi- 
dence in some person or institution. 

Candidates for public office, knowing that they 
must receive the votes of the masses of so-called 
common people to win an election, often resort to 
a propaganda device which has come to be called 
plain folks. They sometimes go to ridiculous ex- 
tremes in their attempt to induce voters to believe 
that they are “just plain folks” like the rest of us. 
They will go to their ancestral farm, don overalls, 
and pretend to pitch hay; or they will assume the 
role of a fisherman or a laborer. People are easily 
“taken in” by this device but it is, as a matter of 
fact, easy to detect. 

Down in their hearts the American people want 
persons to be persons, to be what they are, and not 
to pretend to be something they are not; but they 
also enjoy being identified with the great or the 
near-great and the would-be-great, and it is this 
desire which makes them susceptible to the plain 
folks appeal. 
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The variety of propaganda which is most com. 
monly encountered in wartime is plain, unadulter. 
ated card stacking—that is, distortion of the 
truth, half-truth, and outright prevarication. One 
nation’s propaganda machine will announce that 
an important battle has been won; the opposing 
nation will respond by stating that there has beep 
no battle fought, or that it has been won by the 
other side. A casualty list will be published, but 
later it will be discovered that only half the actua| 
losses were admitted. 

The last of the propaganda devices which haye 
come to be used with great skill is known as the 
band wagon. This is a method for influencing 
public opinion by making it appear that you wil] 
be in the majority or on the winning side only if 
you accept the propagandist’s point of view. And, 
of course, most people do want to be on the “band 
wagon”; they want to be counted, to amount to 
something. To be in the minority is a luxury 
which only the stout-minded can afford. 

In recent years we have come to rely heavily 
upon so-called public opinion polls. We now read 
monthly and weekly polls on a great variety of 
issues. Is President Roosevelt as popular now as 
he was in 1937? Do most Americans favor the re 
peal of the embargo act? Is candidate “So-and- 
So” likely to win the coming election? If we could 
be sure that these polls were honestly conducted 
and that they represented a true sample of public 
opinion, they might become highly useful. That 
they may become exceedingly dangerous also is 
clear, since a poll indicating a heavy preponder- 
ance of opinion might be the precise technique 
(band wagon) for discouraging minorities. 

We have already come to be dangerously cynical 
about truth and honesty in our public leaders. 
The next step will be to lose the love of truth itself. 
This will be the end of democracy, for in a democ- 
racy the people must make the final judgments. 
They cannot make sound judgments if they do not 
have access to the facts. We cannot shut ourselves 
off from propaganda, nor can we forbid propagan- 
dists to function. But we can protect ourselves. 
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Educating Your Child to Sex Life 


JOHN M. DORSEY 


keep in mind the necessity for answering their 

questions directly, simply, and accurately. One 
must, too, realize the futility of attempting to 
force information on a child before he is ready to 
hear it and the danger in not telling the child 
something that he is ready to hear. Nowhere 
should these facts be more carefully observed than 
in regard to sexual instruction. 

“Where do babies come from?” An eleven-year- 
old boy puzzled a moment and then answered, 
“They come from the doctor; your mother buys 
them. My mother paid fifty dollars for me. Some 
kids in the block told me that babies come from 
their mothers, but I know better. I know my 
mother didn’t lie.” This reply and innumerable 
ones, far more unwholesome, attest the harmful 
effects of the benevolent deception parents often 
practice in the teachings of matters of sex. 

A child gains or loses confidence in his associ- 
ates. To risk distorting a fact is to repeat the well 
known “wolf, wolf’”’ story. Once we are discovered 
in a lie, whatever is said thereafter is tainted by 
the possibility of its being untrue. And when some 
important truth we try to give to our child is re- 
jected because confidence has been lost, then in- 
deed we are in a quandary. 


I DEALING with children one must forever 


I A CHILD IS OLD ENOUGH to express curiosity re- 
garding sex life, he has developed enough to be 
given accurate and undisguised answers to his 
questions. In this connection a warning should be 
sounded as to the use of references to sex life in 
plants and animals. Such discussions of the polli- 
nation of flowers and procreation in lower animal 
forms are not the whole of sex education and are 
often far more truly revealing of the sore points 
and blind spots of adults than of the few simple 
biological facts supposedly in question. There is 
no good substitute for a matter-of-fact attitude 
toward all that one meets with in life. Any need 
for a substitute for plain speaking and straight- 
forwardness is traceable to personal problems and 
neurotic forces in the teacher, and not to some 
strange requirement in the child’s nature that 
calls for such evasiveness. 

The wide use of side-stepping types of approach 
to simple biological considerations clearly and un- 
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deniably indicates how common among adults are 
attitudes of fear, disgust, and guilt toward their 
own most intimate interests. Attempts to evade 
the facts, to “doctor up” reality, directly suggest 
dishonesty and directly teach dishonesty. The sex 
life of the human being is certainly not that of 
the plant, fish, bird, or any other animal. 

Should the child ask such questions as, “Where 
does your blood come from, how is it made, where 
does it go?” would it occur to the adult to refer 
the child to the juices of the plant or the circula- 
tory system of the hydra? I certainly think not. 
In a matter-of-fact way the adult would probably 
respond somewhat as follows, “Why, as far as I 
know, our blood is formed within our bodies and 
is pumped through our bodies by our hearts.” 
What could be more simple, straightforward and 
personally meaningful than this direct answer to 
a direct question? This type of answer offers no 
opportunity to the child to learn evasiveness. 


"Spiga: essen. STUDIES on plant and animal life 
are definitely in point and in place when 
efforts are being made to teach comparative biology 
and develop a broad appreciation of the sex of liv- 
ing things. As harmful substitutes for plain facts 
that encourage further investigation, they disre- 
gard the child’s invaluable orientation in reality 
and are significantly reminiscent of the myths of 
babies coming from behind cabbage leaves, out 
of the water, or on the wings of the stork. 

Circumstantiality and indirectness reflect the 
inner squeamishness of the adult (not to mention 
his blind intention to impose this squeamishness 
upon the child) and a self-centered disregard for 
the child’s openmindedness and readiness to ac- 
cept natural, reasonable facts. 

Properly, the questioning child should be given 
no more and no less information than his ques- 
tions or reactions indicate he is prepared to assim- 
ilate. Always the best way of answering a child’s 
questions regarding sexual matters is by finding 
out from him exactly what he wants to know. Too 
often parents are dismayed by a child’s questions 
because of the innumerable ideas that his inquiry 
brings to their minds, They then wrongly attribute 
their own ideas to the child, although they may be 
far from the child’s thoughts and real interests. 
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In reality, the child’s question is a simple one, 
calling for a simple answer. We can learn from 
him what he really wants to know only by asking 
him questions. Do not ask him anticipatory ques- 
tions. Simply inquire of him two or three times 
just what he is interested in finding out. 

Frequently we find the child whose mother re- 
ports, “Jimmy is ten years old but he has never 
asked any questions about babies, where they 
come from, or how they are made.” One may ex- 
pect queries regarding babies from children (de- 
pending upon individual differences and experi- 
ences) before the age of four. Often, even earlier, 
observations and remarks concerning bodily dif- 
ferences between boys and girls are made. Usually 
it would seem that any time after five one should 
look for the sexual curiosity to express itself 
verbally. However, when a child reaches ten and 
there seems to have been still no interest, it is 
necessary to realize the possibility that certain 
factors are operating. There may be: traumatic 
experience causing ideas concerning the subject 
to be pushed back, and recognition of the family’s 
own distress over the subject. 

Never make the mistake of thinking that Jimmy 
or Susie, as the case may be, is free of this inter- 
est. When it is not apparent one must assume that 
it is being taken care of in less realistic ways than 
desirable. Often when a child is reticent regard- 
ing sex to the point of being unable actually to ask 
questions, one must provide ways of helping. 
Mothers can arrange to have an hour or so alone 
with the few-years-old child. Perhaps a walk to- 
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gether may be the solution and the conversation 
deftly led so that many openings make it easy fo, 
the child to overcome his initial reserve. 

One learns from experience that the same ques. 
tion will be asked many times before the answe; 
seems to be fully accepted. Subjects of highly 
emotional content are seldom assimilated in their 
entirety and at once. It seems as though at any 
given time only a limited measure “takes,” so ty 
speak, and not until a later time, when the chilq 
gives the signal, is he ready to “take in” a little 
more. One youngster aged five and under the 
stimulation of a brother two and a half years 
older was asking “baby” questions. So far as 
known, answers given were always made with the 
idea of simplicity, directness, and accuracy, 4 
year after these questions had started he stated 
one day and with a clearness which made it seem 
as though a veil had been drawn aside: 

“Now I know how babies come. I always thought 
they were born through here (pointing to navel) 
but they aren’t. Mothers are made so that there 
is a passageway for babies to come through when 
they are ready to be born.” Many times had this 
boy asked “Where?” and especially “How?” 
Many times had he received the same true answer, 
What influenced the phantasy which he gave up 
so unwillingly can in this instance only be sur. 
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mised. Such a statement made by perhaps an unin- 
formed older child before correct information was 
received, may have been a contributing factor. 

It is not only the content of the child’s question 
or the content of the parent’s answer that is im- 
portant. Of greatest significance is the emotional 
reaction of the parent while answering the child’s 
question. Thus, it is possible for a parent to give 
an accurate verbal answer under such tension that 
the child learns more about tension than he does 
about his question. 

“If I could know just how to tell my children— 
what words to use. I want to tell them the truth, 
and I can to a certain point; but beyond that I 
simply cannot go.” Many mothers and even edu- 
cators find themselves in this predicament. Cer- 
tainly the wanting to be able to present sexual in- 
formation accurately without embarrassment is 
the first necessary step toward being able to make 
the step. Often a personal conversation with 
others, preferably a trained person in the field 
of child adjustment, is a source of help. To find 
out what others say, what words they use, seems 
to make one feel that it can’t be so difficult after all. 

It is of great importance to treat all questions 
of children with soberness, with seriousness. 
Probably more harm can be done in the field of 
child guidance by discouraging the questioning 
attitude than in any other single way. We are all 
familiar with the child who bombards everybody 
with questions. From his reactions to the answers 
given him it is evident that he has not asked the 
question in which he is most interested and that 
his questioning attitude has developed on a differ- 
ent level from that which his wording suggests. 


‘These almost obsessional and compulsive expres- 


sions of curiosity on the part of children com- 


. monly reflect the fact that in the past they have 


not received adequate answers upon personal in- 
timate matters which have been deeply concern- 
ing them. 


HAT THE CHILD expects most and has the 

right to expect most from his questioning is 
an answer that will ease his mind and give him 
security, and furnish him with the knowledge for 
which he seeks. Thus, we must be ever mindful 
of the necessity not only of learning what the child 
really is interested in and giving him the correct 
answers to his questions, but also of responding to 
his questions in such a way as to give him security 
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rather than increase his feelings of insecurity. 
For this purpose there is no substitute for real 
answers to real questions. 

Another point may be made here: There is no 
harm in the parent’s telling the child that he does 
not know the answer to a question if he does not 
know it. When truthfully said, telling the child 
simply “I don’t know” succeeds on two scores: 
first, the answer is a genuine and accurate one; 


secondly, it leads the way to securing the correct 
answer. 


AILY, MANY CHILDREN coming to juvenile clin- 

ics are disclosing to mental hygienists the most 
vicious pictures of their parents with regard to 
their treatment of sexual considerations. Com- 
monly, it is as though the parents conclude with 
regard to sexual instructions, “If a little medicine 
is good, the whole bottle is better.” As a result 
children become tremendously and unduly fright- 
ened regarding their normal physiological sexual 
processes. Children tell us that they have been 
warned by their parents and relatives that mas- 
turbation will make them “go crazy,” “become 
feeble-minded,” “not develop physically,” and 
so on. 

How much more meaningful and helpful it is to 
know and therefore be able to convey to the child, 
when he is old enough to understand, that exces- 
sive masturbation may lead to preference for 
masturbation rather than for sexual intercourse 
and thus arrest normal development. How much 
more meaningful it is to be able to instruct the 
youth by precept and example that promiscuous 
sexual behavior will lead to habits of dependence 
on such and will therefore interfere with the at- 
tainment of the social goal, monogamous relation- 
ships. Here, as everywhere, real reasons have 
no peers. 

The need for guiding the child on the level of 
his sexual interests is evident. Unless his sexual 
orientation is put on a reasonable and natural 
basis one may find that it takes the form of undue 
interest in so-called “dirty stories” and unhealthy 
attitudes toward sex in general. Gain the confi- 
dence of your child so that in growing up he will 
come to you for guidance rather than go to unre- 
liable sources for information and advice. There 
is no substitute for plain-speaking and straightfor- 
wardness in discussing the sex life of the human 
being. 
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“IT Can Do It Myself” 


MATHILDE ELISEBETH BRUGGER 


it vigorously many times a day. Her vo- 

cabulary was limited even for a two-year- 
old, but this word she could say distinctly and its 
meaning she knew. When her diminutive cro- 
cheted cap was handed to her, she pulled it on her 
head at a rakish angle beaming, “Myself! My- 
self!”” When her mother said, “Rubbers today,” 
Nancy ran to get them from their place on a low 
stool in the coat closet. Back she came smiling, 
“Rubbers? Myself?” By herself she would at- 
tempt to get them on. She only accepted help when 
she found she could not push her heels down into 
them alone. She had been shown, when this pair 
of rubbers was new, just how to push her toes in 
first. The rubbers were small enough to stay on 
her shoes but loose enough to make the putting 
on reasonably easy. The nursery-school teachers 
watched with a great deal of interest to see just 
when her grip on the back of the rubbers would 
be firm enough to hold until the heels of her shoes 
were pushed in completely. 

This enthusiastic interest in trying to do things 
for herself was evident in whatever she was doing 
—during meals and during play—when she piled 
blocks, pulled wheeled toys, climbed over play- 
ground apparatus, went up and down steps, or 
used the swings. Rarely did anyone hear her say, 
“Help me!” 


M it cie: MYSELF!” said Nancy. She said 


LL TWO-YEAR-OLDS might be as interested in 
doing things for themselves as Nancy was. 
Normally a baby tries to handle and manipulate 
things. Before he can talk he is pleased to hand his 
mother each garment as it is needed and as she 
names it. Attention to getting his clothing off or on 
is just a continuation of the early interest in han- 
dling and manipulating. At two, pulling a shirt 
over the head and getting arms through the right 
holes is a very challenging task. Although all the 
muscular strength, coordination, and motor con- 
trol necessary for complete independence in dress- 
ing and undressing are not learned until five or 
six years of age, one of the primary factors in 
developing these skills is this early interest in 
manipulation. When the interest is there, the try- 
ing should begin. It is foolish, however, to stimu- 
late interest in attempts for which there is no 
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neuro-muscular readiness. Like Nancy, all two. 
year-old children normally say in attitude if not 
in words, “I like to try to do things myself.” 

Trying in that spirit brings a measure of suc. 
cess if the attempted activity is not too difficult 
for the child at that particular stage in his growth, 
Help can be given in different ways. Lee was two 
and still had difficulty with door knobs. He tried 
each time he wanted to open a closed door and 
usually turned the knob back and forth a number 
of times before he called for help. From the other 
end of the room Josephine answered him one 
day, “Hold tightly, Lee. Now turn.” He tried, 
the knob turned but the latch didn’t move. She 
repeated the direction. This time he used two 
hands. Placing one beside the other he gripped 
tightly, the latch slipped, and the door opened, 
Lee went his way into the kitchen quite content, 
He understood the steps in this process, under- 
stood muscularly and verbally. 


HILDREN OF PRESCHOOL age do learn to do a 

surprising number of things for themselves, 
so many, in fact, that some mothers have been 
known to express dismay at how well their chil- 
dren might get along without them. They needn't 
really, for the most self-reliant preschool child to 
be found still has need of a mother. A mother or 
adult who understands children, knows that to 
know how to do does not insure doing every time 
the opportunity offers. 

Elina had worked for days putting laces through 
the holes in her high shoes. One day she finished 
one shoe correctly. The teacher had found an error 
only three times when she had answered Elina’s 
query, “Is this right?” With a sigh of satisfaction 
Elina allowed the teacher to lace the second shoe. 
Several days later she was lacing both shoes cor- 
rectly. Then one afternoon in the midst of her 
lacing she stopped and rested a bit. The teacher 
understood the temporary need of help voiced in, 
“I don’t always want to lace them all myself.” 
Both Elina and the teacher knew that she would 
“want to” and would do it again some day. 

There are other reasons for variations, or 
change in the regular practice of skills and 
habits which children have learned. The time, the 
place, the child, and the adult all together make up 
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the learning situation. David had been fretful all 
morning. His playthings were all over the dining- 
room floor. His mother made no comment about 
his irritability. Instead she said, “Now that it 
will soon be time to get the table ready for dinner 
I will help you put your things out of the way.” 
He was three and usually did this for himself 
without help. The broad shelves for his blocks 
and toys were under the window seat at the sunny 
end of the room. His mother knew that sometimes 
children are too tired or ill to be expected to do 
all that they usually do themselves. 

Beverley always took full responsibility for 
washing her face and hands and combing her hair 
pefore supper. On this day there had been callers. 
No one had called Beverley in from play. Supper 
was about to be served. So her mother helped her. 
Beverley stood on a stool before the bowl and 
reached for her wash cloth hanging on a hook 
conveniently near. While she washed her hands 
her mother combed her hair. Four-year-old, very 
independent Beverley willingly accepted the help. 
She understood that this evening there wasn’t 
time enough to do it herself. She felt no need to 
assert her independence just then. There had been 
many other times for her to do things herself. 

The good understanding that existed between 
Beverley and her mother had not happened acci- 
dentally. Consistently, during the four short years 
of Beverley’s life her mother had given her time 
to try out doing things for herself. Wholehearted 
effort and evident satisfaction in the doing were 
all that she expected of Beverley. As every mother 
knows this trying was no immediate time saver 
for Beverley’s mother. But it did mean learning 
for Beverley. She developed muscular coordina- 
tion and motor control; she did not feel blocked. 
She learned that she could depend upon 
her mother to understand what she 
wanted to do. Beverley was be- 
coming a reasonable, co- 
operative child because her 
mother was reasonable 
and cooperative with 
her. 

At any stage of de- 
velopment from in- 
fancy to old age the 
essential accompa- 
niment of the will- 
ingness to cooperate 
is the desire to be self- 
sustaining. Without a 
degree of ability to be 
self-sustaining  coopera- 
tion becomes dependence. 
Unfortunately, children may 
learn to like dependence. Because 
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of the kind of attention they have been given they 
get more satisfaction from, “Help me!” than 
from, “Me do!” 


T Is the rare parent or teacher who is willing to 
risk all of the preschool child’s natural willing- 
ness and readiness to do for himself. Paul, aged 
three, almost daily in good weather crossed a high- 
way and walked or rode his tricycle two blocks 
down a residence street to meet his father at the 
office. Throughout a winter term Phillip, aged 
four, walked eight blocks alone to the nursery 
school. Upon his arrival he would telephone his 
mother, “I came straight to school.” She confessed 
that for the first few days her “heart was in her 
mouth” until his call would come. Both children 
came through safely. Phillip definitely benefited 
by the responsibility, and actually got to school 
more promptly than if he had come with two older 
brothers in the first and second grades. However, 
it is a question whether in this day of heavy traffic 
the dangers inherent in the situations did not out- 
weigh the advantages for the children. 
Four-year-old Pearl had a younger brother. 
Usually a student took them across the college 
campus. One day Pearl asked to go alone. She 
had spoken of it several times before. Home was 
across the street from the campus. After a tele- 
phone consultation with her mother, the nursery- 
school teacher started them out. Arrived safely at 
home, Pearl announced with satisfaction, “They 
let me do it myself.” She had been allowed to try 
when her interest indicated that all her attention 
would be on what she was doing. The adults 
agreed that what she wanted to do was within her 
ability if she gave full attention to it; but they 
did not plan that she should do it every day there- 
after. 
From getting his hands through 
the armholes of his shirt to 
walking home alone, want- 
ing to try to do things 
himself is indicative of 
normal, healthy de- 
velopment in a child. 
When grown people 
understand how to 
help him he can 
learn to do things 
for himself. As he 
learns to do things 
ccna better and better him- 
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Are Delinquent Boys Different? 


EDWARD R. BARTLETT 


AD YOU WATCHED from the reviewing 

ial stand the six squads of boys as they exe- 

cuted their officers’ commands, perhaps 

you would have remarked, as I did to a friend near 

by: “What makes these youngsters different from 
the boys in our public schools?” 

The occasion for comment was the annual drill 
contest between groups of boys, inmates of what 
once was called a reform school, boys whose evi- 
dent zest for the scheduled events and whose skill 
in executing the maneuvers made the spectator 
forget they were “delinquents.” Later I addressed 
a graduating class of the commissioned highschool 
maintained in this institution. At the close of the 
program I talked to one of the graduates regard- 
ing his plans. 

“T won’t be able to leave here for awhile,” he 
said, “but when I do, I want to go to the State 
University.” 

“Have you some special course in mind?” 

“Yes, agriculture,” he answered quickly. “I’ve 
learned enough about farming here to make me 
sure I want to know more.” 

I have discussed vocations with many high- 
school graduates. None seemed more intent on 
making good than this young man. Yet he was a 
delinquent. 

Among the many theories regarding delin- 
quency, there are two quite commonly expressed. 
One is that the delinquent somehow is different. 
He reveals his antisocial nature in his physical 
bearing, his manner of walking, his gesture, in a 
way that distinguishes him from the other boys 
of his own age. He has a different social code, is 
interested in activities usually avoided by the typi- 
cal boy, tends to run with older companions who 
engage in petty crimes. These and other char- 
acteristics assumed to distinguish the delinquent 
boy from his fellows lead many persons to exclaim, 
“You can tell the minute you see him that he’s no 
good!” 


NOTHER POPULAR NOTION is that delinquency 
may be attributed to a single cause. Typical 

of such a view is this frequently heard comment: 
“Why expect anything good from him? Look at 
his family.” The speaker takes it for granted that 
delinquency is caused by undesirable home condi- 
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tions. Others assume that low-grade intelligence 
is at the root of all delinquency. Still others attrib. 
ute antisocial behavior to low economic status, bad 
companions, or overactive glands. 

Of course, even a passing consideration of these 
views would show them to be inadequate. If the 
causes of delinquency were as readily recognized 
as the popular view implies, society would find 
little difficulty in segregating and treating delin- 
quents before antisocial acts were committed, 
Moreover, it should be noted that the meaning of 
the term delinquent varies, depending upon what 
constitutes acceptable conduct in the community 
or state in question. Probably the most satisfying 
way of describing the delinquent is to say that he 
is a ward of the court because of a behavior prob- 
lem. The possible reasons for his becoming a 
problem case, and for his being brought under 
custody of the court are numerous indeed, and we 
do well to question any analysis that oversimplifies 
the problem. 


SEEMS PERTINENT to record here the results of 

one serious attempt that has been made to dis- 
cover wherein delinquents are different. As a means 
of checking upon the soundness of various views, a 
testing program was set up, involving those very 
ninth-grade and tenth-grade boys whose activities 
on the parade ground had attracted such favorable 
attention. The same program was followed with 
a comparable group of boys in a public high- 
school, so that such differences as exist between 
delinquent and non-delinquent boys might be dis- 
covered. It must not of course be supposed that 
of the public school boys not one had ever com- 
mitted an act of delinquency, nor that the boys 
who were under court sentences were on the other 
had “all bad.” No such black-and-white distine- 
tion existed. In a legal sense, however, the two 
groups were clearly differentiated. The one group 
of boys was made up of delinquents; the other 
was not. 

The tests, thirteen altogether, were selected 
with the idea of exploring the boys’ mental ability; 
their social and economic status; their physical, 
social, and emotional adjustment; the character- 
istic interests; the social, moral and religious atti- 
tudes and knowledge they might reveal; and 
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finally, the extent to which they would show 
honest behavior under classroom conditions in 
which cheating was possible. It was recognized 
that the number of boys involved—one hundred 
and twenty in each group—was not large enough 
to justify sweeping generalizations. But some of 
the facts brought to life are striking enough to be 
pondered well by any parents, teachers, or other 
adults who find the problem of the delinquent 
child a matter of grave concern. 


UESTIONNAIRES DESIGNED to show the degree 
O of physical and social well-being gave the 
delinquent boys a slightly higher rating both in 
health and in adjustment to persons of their own 
age. Possibly the attention given to dietetics in 
the Boys’ School would help to explain the higher 
rating in health, while the fact that the delin- 
quents averaged approximately one and one-half 
years older than the non-delinquent group may 
account for the social maturity of the industrial 
school boys. But in neither instance are the dif- 
ferences significant. 

Nor are the general interests of the two groups 
noticeably different. Both recorded a fondness for 
sports, both engaged in discussing current affairs, 
wondered what vocations they should choose, 
would like to know how to make friends. They ex- 
pressed the same judgments regarding “the best 
thing to do” in a given situation where a correct 
choice called for knowledge of the moral code. 
They even responded similarly to the testing pro- 
gram, both groups cooperating wholeheartedly in 
what must have proved to be tedious activities. 

Nevertheless dif- 
ferences did appear, 
some of which are 
vitally significant to 
all who would pre- 
vent delinquency. 
Forexample, certain 
questions revealed 
marked differences 
in the responses of 
the two groups. The 
tables given below 
will serve to make 
the comparison 
clear. In the first 
two tables, the per- 
cent of delinquents = 
answering “yes” is 
given in the first 
column, the percent 
of non-delinquents 
answering “yes” 
appears in the sec- 
ond column. 
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Percent Percent 
Delin- Non-Delin- 
quent quent 
Did you ever want to run 
away from home? 52 6 
Do you feel your parents 
are disappointed in you? 76 44 
Have your parents found 
fault with your friends? 83 24 
Have there been frequent 
family quarrels? 24 5 
Do you feel that nobody 
quite understands you? 49 26 
Did you ever run away 
from home? 57 5 
Have you felt that your 
friends have a happier 
home life than you have? 43 14 


ERE THE delinquents, to a much greater degree 
than the non-delinquents, reveal a sense of 
conflict, unhappiness, and desire to escape. Com- 
paring their lot with that of their fellows, they 
tend to feel themselves ill-used and to seek sym- 
pathy and support in other groups, some of which 
may be of a distinctly antisocial character. 

That the same conflict, the same unhappiness 
and desire to escape carries over into school life 
is shown by the fact that 46 percent of the delin- 
quents had records of truancy before being com- 
mitted to the Boys’ School. 

Back of such behavior at home and in school is 
an emotional instability expressed in the responses 
to questions of which the following are typical: 
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Percent Percent 
Deling’t Non-Deling’t 
Do you daydream often? 53 25 
Do you often have spells 
of the blues? 46 26 
Do you sometimes feel that 
others have all the luck? 58 28 
Do you worry a long time 
when things go wrong? 44 23 


Do thoughts often run 

through your head so 

that you cannot sleep? 42 18 

Next to home relationships, leisure-time activi- 
ties appear to be most significant in revealing dif- 
ferences between delinquent and non-delinquent 
boys. The method employed was to ask the boys 
to mark a check-list of 120 leisure-time activities 
in such a way as to show whether they engaged 
in each activity “a lot,” “some,” or “never.” 

Some idea of the extent to which the delinquent 
boys exceeded the non-delinquents in participation 
in socially undesirable activities will be gained 
from the following list. 


Percent Percent 

Deling’t Non-Deling’t 
Fighting 43 11 
Going out nights with 

the fellows 60 21 

Playing slot machines 36 5 
Hopping freight trains 37 2 
Smoking 44 12 
Shooting craps 18 0 
Playing hooky from school 31 3 
Getting chased by someone 36 7 
Bumming around 24 3 


By contrast, the non-delinquents reported that 
they participated more often in such activities as 
the following: 


Hiking or walking 47 58 
Playing with pets 42 65 
Drawing with crayon, etc. 24 41 
Playing basket ball 46 55 
Flying kites 18 30 
Making things with 

hammer, etc. 31 40 
Modeling with clay 0 11 


In general, it appears that the delinquents are 
prone to be more aggressive, and that they tend 
to “loaf,” and to engage in games of chance much 
more than non-delinquents do. The public school 
group, on the other hand, participates to a greater 
extent in activities which give play to the imagi- 
nation and express creative interests. These facts 
suggest one method of reducing delinquency— 
namely the devoting of more attention to guiding 
individuals in constructive free-time activities. 

An attempt to find what bearing religious 
knowledge and opinion might have upon delin- 
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quency produced some startling results. It devel. 
oped that the delinquent group was more con. 
versant with Biblical facts than were the nop. 
delinquents. Even more surprising was the dis. 
covery that the average score of the “return” boys 
among the delinquents, those who for some reason 
had been committed a second time to the Boys’ 
School, was 32.8. It is possible that this fact ex. 
plains the superiority of the delinquents in Bibli- 
cal knowledge, since apparently the longer the 
boys were in the institution, the more they knew 
about the Bible. On inquiry it was found that the 
Boys’ School offers a definite Sunday School pro. 
gram, in which Biblical information is stressed, 

Here, then, we have a group of boys, superior 
in Biblical knowledge and apparently convinced 
that their behavior is observed by the Deity; yet 
the group is labeled “delinquent.” Taken in cop- 
nection with the fact, reported earlier, that the 
two groups tested do not greatly differ in the mat- 
ter of their knowledge of the moral code, one is 
led to conclude that the ability to express religious 
or moral knowledge in words does not necessarily 
imply conduct is controlled by such knowledge. 


OW NOW shall these apparently conflicting 
findings be summed up? Are delinquents 
really different? Perhaps it is wisest to say “yes” 
and “no.” The delinquents tend to be emotionally 
more unstable; they are not as well adjusted in 
home and school; they engage more frequently in 
antisocial play activities; and they are more de- 
ceptive than is the case with the non-delinquents. 
Yet they are in many ways not unlike the men- 
bers of the other group. They are much the same 
in mental ability and in socio-economic status, and 
not markedly inferior in knowledge, or health, or 
adjustment to certain social groups. So it can 
hardly be concluded from the facts at hand that 
delinquent behavior is to be identified with any 
specific personality pattern. What can be inferred, 
however, and must be emphasized, is that delin- 
quent behavior grows out of two evil conditions: 
first, conflict in the home resulting in a sense of 
insecurity ; second, spending leisure time in activ- 
ities which tend to become antisocial in character. 
These are conditions which parents and teachers 
are alike concerned to prevent or remedy, as the 
case may be. Homes that take seriously the prob- 
lem of building well-adjusted and happy person- 
alities; schools which have some understanding of 
the factors underlying delinquent behavior—both 
working together can provide children with satis- 
fying experiences that make the possibility of de- 
linquency remote indeed. Although delinquency to- 
day is a great challenge to our whole social order, 
it can be prevented wherever constructive guid- 
ance is offered in the home, school, and community. 
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Book Treasures and the Child 


’'VE EXPIRED,” a little girl eagerly states, rushing 
I up to the registration desk with an ink-smeared 
piece of limp cardboard in her hand, “and I want 
a new library card!’’ With critical zeal she watches 
as her borrower’s record is inscribed in clear 
backhand on a fresh yellow card, and returns 
proudly to the children’s room to choose her books 
for today. “This card will be full in no time. I just 
love to read!” And the red ink dates lengthen 
again into columns of charged and returned books, 
a visual measure of the child’s reading experience. 

If pins on a map were to indicate every place 
in the United States where this scene represents 
daily routine in regular library agencies, there 
would be a gratifying number—but not a well- 
spaced pattern. In great numbers of communities 
children have never so much as glimpsed the mod- 
ern wonderland of children’s literature. Other 
communities give such meager appropriations to 
their libraries that the children’s demand for 
books is answered with empty shelves. Although 
over a hundred million volumes are circulated 
by free public libraries to American children each 
year, the total is far from imposing when one con- 
siders the general scale of American consumption. 
From the booksellers’ shops and the publishers’ 
lofts they move out in but a feeble trickle, under 
the floodgates held fast by public indifference and 
official ignorance. 

The largest circulation figures come naturally 
from the main cities, where children’s rooms in 
the central libraries and their respective systems 
serve congested populations. But the village li- 
brary and libraries on wheels also are significant 
factors in enlarging the reading privileges of the 
public. This most recent development of service, 
the traveling library, may be a state, regional, or 
county bookwagon, driven by the library staff 
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up lonely wagon trails to mountain farms and 
along backwoods clearing to country crossroads 
—wherever people live and local budgets permit. 

But even the combined strength of these va- 
rious agencies fails to reach some forty millions of 
our population. The children in this scattered 
multitude are, without even knowing it, being 
deprived of a precious opportunity. For children 
miss great experiences when they do not read, or 
when their reading never soars above the common- 
place and the mediocre. Real literature offers 
bracing encounters with places, peoples, and peri- 
ods; vicarious adventure and escape from mo- 
notony; knowledge, understanding; and satisfy- 
ing heroes to idealize and emulate. If a child 
learns to recognize the good, the beautiful, and 
the true things in life he has the “makings” of a 
cultured man or woman. Hence the manner in 
which children spend their free time is our con- 
cern, for therein lies the possibility of their choos- 
ing reading for their own personal pleasure. 
Therein likewise lies the painful possibility that 
dime novels, comic sheets, and pulp magazines 
may be the only reading they find within reach. 
Growing minds absorb real nourishment only 
from books of healthy substance and variety. 

Very young children get their earliest taste 
of the magic within their own imaginations when 
they listen to their first stories and look at the 
pages of their first picture books. This feeling of 
enchantment was what Robert Louis Stevenson 
put into the closing lines of a poem in his Child’s 
Garden of Verses: 

So when my nurse comes in for me 

Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 

At my dear land of Story Books. 
Pictures and stories are universal among human 
arts, and in spite of all modern distractions the 
taste for them remains—an elemental hunger of 
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the race. This hunger is as alive in today’s chil- 
dren as it ever was and the means of answering 
it were never in all man’s history so rich. 


Treasures Aplenty 


| apes A SUPERFICIAL glance at the current store 
of children’s reading is thrilling. We find 
an abundance of lavishly designed picture books; 
fine editions of classic and traditional literature; 
modern wonder tales; stories based upon every 
period of the past and upon every setting within 
the bounds of geographical knowledge; realistic 
and imaginative writing marked by creative qual- 
ity; poetry; enduring biography; history books 
on every nameable subject, written for young 
people but not written down to them. First-rank 
authors and artists at last find the creation of 
books for children worth the exercise of their 
finest craftsmanship. 

But these very carefully made juvenile books 
account for hardly a fourth of the thousand or 
so new titles which appear each year on the chil- 
dren’s market. And of this number only a very 
few will be found annually which possess such 
vitality as to be destined for a permanent place 
in children’s literature. The first service the public 
library renders (if it meets professional standards 
of this day) is to evaluate new books as they are 
published and pick for its children’s room shelves 
the worthwhile ones. In our best libraries great 
effort and time are spent in selecting books that 
show some distinction of style, originality, humor, 
imagination; well-illustrated and clearly printed 
books; books absolutely beyond criticism for their 
authenticity, fairness, and ethical soundness. 

Whatever obstacles there may be to children’s 
reading at the present time, it is evident that 
searcity of production is not one of them. The 
printing presses run faster and faster, and fastest 
of all turn the wheels of the pulp mills. The copy 
ranges from harmless but dull banality, often piti- 
fully wasteful of time and money, to vicious and 
perverted writing for children. The suffocating 
quantity of worthless printed matter is actually 
the first problem of the parent who cares what 
his child reads. Thousands of silly, stupid books 
are written which insult a child’s intelligence; 
and thousands more are definitely bad because 
they teach fear, cruelty, prejudice, and crude 
manners. Books that whet an appetite for sensa- 
tionalism, for gangster stories, murder and in- 
trigue, for sharp practices and illicit schemes and 
the bloody adventure of war—these havea de- 
praving effect upon children’s tastes. They hinder 
them in their advance toward responsible adult- 
hood, spoil them for the clear thinking and honest 
action of worthy citizens. 
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Buried Treasures 


HE URGENT necessity for firmness and discrimi. 

nation in choosing books for boys and girls ip. 
vests the children’s librarians with great respongi- 
bility and real power. By their recommendations 
and rejections of books the members of this relg. 
tively young profession now set the recognized 
standard in children’s literature. They are the 
active and outspoken critics of what authors, 
artists, publishers offer children today. 

Children’s librarianship as a profession came 
into being about the beginning of this century, 
but its most rapid growth has occurred within the 
last fifteen years. The time has practically passeq 
when any local girl who likes children can qualify 
as children’s librarian on the strength of her 
good intentions. Progressive states now require 
that she have besides a college degree an addi- 
tional year of library school training, which will 
include special courses in children’s literature, 
story-telling, and the administration of a chil- 
dren’s room. Each June sends the members of 
many graduating classes out into various parts 
of the country to guide and encourage good read- 
ing habits in children. That old adage, “Choose 
the best and soon habit will make you prefer it,” 
has always strengthened the convictions of the 
children’s librarian. 

It does matter what children read. Books have 
always been a molder of taste in the young and 
an index of taste in the mature. Book-loving adults 
who are unacquainted with contemporary litera- 
ture for children might find to their surprise that 
it offers them genuine delight and calls for no 
condescension on their part. While hosts are being 
lured by Ferdinand to the unfamiliar door of this 
realm, they could stay with profit and sample a 
wider fare from such books as Ruth Sawyer’s 
Roller Skates, The White Stag; or The Good Master 
by Kate Seredy ; the Arthur Ransome stories, from 
the first Swallows and Amazons to the current 
We Didn’t Mean to Go to Sea; or The Far Distant 
Oxus by the young Misses Hull and Wheelock. 
They should discover that fiction for young people 
may be as sensitive and full-bodied as The Great 
Tradition by Marjorie Hill Allee or Eric Kelly's 
At the Sign of the Golden Compass; that their 
collection of biography raises such peaks as In- 
vincible Louisa by Cornelia Meigs, Elizabeth Janet 
Grey’s Penn and Young Walter Scott, and Con- 
stance Rourke’s Davy Crockett. 

These are barest suggestions by way of demon- 
strating to adults that there is real wealth which 
the public libraries wish to offer all American 
children, in an abundance they never yet have 
dreamed of. These offer proof to taxpayers that 
we have a priceless commodity which their chil- 
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dren should be freely enjoying. Behind these 
prominent recent publications stretches a long 
line of fruitful production of American children’s 
pooks, and behind this again the classic and folk 
literature of all the centuries. Out of this dimmer 
past nothing is so alive now as the legends of 
Odysseus and Siegfried, the Arabian Nights, King 
Arthur, Robin Hood. Modern juvenile books are 
measured by the real aristocrats of children’s lit- 
erature, which are never outmoded. Each suc- 
ceeding generation gives unchanging allegiance to 
the picture books of Leslie Brooke and Randolph 
Caldecott. To such classic fairy tales as Hans 
Christian Andersen’s, the immortal Alice in Won- 
derland, and Pinocchio our own times have added 
The Wind in the Willows by Kenneth Grahame, 
Hugh Lofting’s Doctor Dolittle, and Pamela Trav- 
ers’ Mary Poppins. The peers of all fiction written 
for youth—by Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard 
Kipling, and Howard Pyle—will live beside the 
works of a few present-day authors, among them 
quite possibly four American women—Rachel 
Field, Elizabeth Coatsworth, Cornelia Meigs, and 
Caroline Dale Snedeker. Such as these have created 
books that remain alive because their creators had 
the vital spark of real inspiration, and were more- 
over sincere artists. 


Life Investment In Book Treasures 


HERE IS, then, no dearth of books for children 

to read and love and profit by. And children’s 
librarians, trained and eager, are ready to serve. 
But how very rarely they have means to make 
their ideals effective! Between municipal pro- 
crastination and rural lethargy they must season 
with continued apologies their daily contacts with 
a disgruntled public. The public library’s civic 
importance, if granted in theory, is almost in- 
variably overlooked and officially slighted, even 
in this era of social consciousness. We build 
schools and organize curricula to meet children’s 
personality needs; give them playgrounds, san- 
itary pools, legislation to protect their health; 
but their mental recreation is sadly neglected 
through the inability of poorly supported public 
libraries to furnish them all the good reading for 
which they clamor. In order to rival in popularity 
the tabloids, cheap magazines, movie and radio 
thrillers, the library has to buy new, fresh “read- 
able-looking” books. Children cannot be blamed 
for getting discouraged and losing faith when they 
find dull, dirty, worn volumes, or empty shelves. 

Doing their best with what they have, chil- 
dren’s rooms give all races an equal welcome and 
friendly understanding. In a city section of mixed 
population an Italian boy of eleven comes in for a 
fairy tale with this apology for his request, “I 
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was just to church and I don’t want to talk to 
any fellers and maybe have to swear. And a fairy 
tale is something good anyhow.” A lively Negro 
child stands near by at a shelf, looking at the 
books and talking intimately to them. “I won’t 
take you, ol’ book, you is too fat!” Eight-year- 
old Rebecca, a Russian Jewish child, confides to 
the librarian that her favorite book is East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon, “because it brang me 
joy and sorrow.” 

It makes no difference whether he is black, 
white, or yellow; whether she is brought by her 
nursemaid, all dainty and clean, or has washed 
her hands in the gutter before coming inside to 
look at books—every borrower’s right to freedom 
of reading is respected by the children’s librarian. 
Her hearty belief in childhood enlarges her clear 
faith in library work with children, and in the 
significance of their literature. She knows that 
the secret gardens of childhood imagination may 
be the only real refuge for discouraged mortals in 
their grown-up years. But if during their child- 
hood they fail to pocket the key they will always 
stay outside. By the look of the world today, adult 
life is going to be a grim business for a great 
many who are children now. It is a consolation to 
see them absorbed in a tale of thrilling adventure 
or laughing at a nonsense picture book. Something 
garnered, while there’s the chance. 

More libraries where there are a few—new 
libraries where there are none—and enough 
trained children’s librarians (along with other 
important staff members) to go around: what a 
transformation! Then each children’s librarian 
would have time for a story hour as often as a 
group gathered and her stories would be the 
choice ones—more difficult to learn, but worth it. 
She would have available minutes for showing 
the new picture books to wistful little nonreaders. 
Incredibly, she might find a book to satisfy every 
child who came. Library children’s rooms would 
be pleasant places, with ample space for every 
child to find a sense of privacy for his reading. 

The most beautiful and interesting books ever 
made for children since time began are languish- 
ing unread and dying prematurely today, for lack 
of reasonable distribution. If parents could be 
convinced that up-to-date library service provided 
by state, county, or city institutions is worth re- 
quiring for every American community, just to 
furnish these books freely to children, their united 
voices would break down the floodgates at last. 
The clear sparkling tide, bubbling from eternal 
springs of man’s imagination into the stream of 
children’s literature, would flow into every corner 
of America, and every boy and girl would have 
an equal chance to raise a full cup. 

—IRENE SMITH 
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Projects and Purposes 





early years of parent-teacher effort brings 

to light not a single mention of parent edu- 
cation. But one’s failure to find it is like the 
failure of the little girl in the geography class 
who simply could not find the Sahara Desert in 
northern Africa where it was supposed to be. It 
was so big it was all over the place; and the letters 
were so widely spaced that to the child they did 
not appear as belonging to a single word. 

This is not to say that the field of parent educa- 
tion is as arid as the Sahara. It is to say that in 
the thought and activity of parent-teacher 
pioneers parent-education was literally “all over 
the place.” The inspiration that led to the con- 
vening of the First National Congress of Mothers 
came from individual mother’s ardent desire that 
all the children of all the people might enjoy the 
thoughtful, well-guided care that their own were 
privileged to receive. And the method chosen was 
that of education. 


Benirses THROUGH the records of the 
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T MIGHT have been otherwise. The same inspira- 
tion might have led to a concerted movement 
for economic reform, a political drive directed at 
the cause of the poverty which is responsible for 
much of child neglect. No doubt the founders and 
their associates were well aware, as are parents 
today, that a good deal of malnutrition can be 
traced to the maldistribution of wealth! But they 
chose to attack, not the social system, but the 
ignorance—or rather, ‘“uninformedness”—of 
mothers. These were the days when the teaching 
of domestic science in the schools (now more 
broadly and agreeably termed home economics) 
was something to campaign for, not an accepted 
feature of the curriculum. There was no Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Washington to which any mother 
in the United States could send for free informa- 
tion concerning the feeding and care of her chil- 
dren. Nor did a mother find columns of free ex- 
pert advice in the daily papers and magazines, 
and an abundance of books on the subject avail- 
able at the public library. As for sitting calmly 
at some home task or even bustling about with her 
industrious broom and meanwhile hearing the 
voice of a responsible person telling her from a 
distant radio station what to do about baby’s 
cough or what to put into the children’s lunch box, 
that was beyond the dream of the best informed. 
But it was not beyond the dream of the pioneers 
that every known method by which mothers might 
be aided in giving intelligent care to their children 
should be employed in their behalf. 


© THIS END, there was, first of all, an active 

campaign for the organization of mothers clubs 
or circles all over the country. Mothers were to 
share what they knew—to lend one another books 
and give one another in informal] chat the bits 
of wisdom they had gleaned from hither and yon. 
They were to hear well-informed speakers. And 
just as rapidly as possible they were to build an 
organization which would by its own resources 
provide new materials for the guidance of moth- 
ers, and which could speak with one voice in the 
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name of united motherhood whenever occasions 
should arise. 

The field was indeed wide, like the Sahara. But 
unlike the Sahara, it was exceedingly fertile. 
Mothers were ready for the idea, and the move- 
ment flourished from the beginning as one of 
education rather than reform. The word “educa- 
tion” may not appear in committee lists, but the 
educational motive was taken for granted. The 
Literature committee, perhaps the first of what 
we today call subject committees, was concerned 
with providing suitable reading matter for the 
education of mothers. At a later stage its activi- 
ties were carried on in these two committees, 
“Book Lists for Mothers” and “Book Lists for 
Children,” stress being laid on promoting the dis- 
tribution of material written by specialists and 
approved by experts but designed for use by any- 
one capable of reading ordinary English. Says 
a report presented to the 1910 Board meeting: 
“There is a crying need for simple, practical loan 
papers to be sent to little clubs of mothers who 
have had few opportunities and who could not 
appreciate the technically worded paper. Such a 
request came from a worker in a logging camp in 
Texas, another from Alabama, while a mother in 
San Francisco wrote at length of the needs of her 
group of mothers for further instruction along 
simple child-study lines.””’ Those who are familiar 
with Congress history know that these papers 
were provided, and circulated with no little ex- 
penditure of money and effort—convincing evi- 
dence that the flood of free literature for the en- 
lightenment of the homemaker had not yet swept 
over the country. 


HAT THESE EFFORTS at improving the lot of 

childhood should have been mother education 
rather than parent education is not surprising. 
The founders of what is now the parent-teacher 
organization thought in terms of young children. 
They were deeply impressed, and rightly so, with 
the importance of the so-called formative years 
in child development, years in which the child is 
comparatively helpless and at the mercy of those 
who brought him into a baffling world. There is 
no denying the fact that in this period of the 
child’s life the decisive influence is that of the 
mother, who normally is present during all the 
child’s waking hours, as few fathers are. Further, 


while at the turn of the century fathers were oc- 


cupied as they are today with business and political 
concerns, mothers were for the most part in the 
home and not overwhelmed with bids for their 
time and effort from a multitude of organizations 
and social activities. To their satisfaction the 
Congress of Mothers provided a program which 
enlisted their interest and gave them an outlet for 
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energies which they were happy to use for the 
promotion of the welfare of children everywhere. 
It was, distinctly, a program of, by, and for 
mothers. 

But it is equally natural that as the organization 
found its place assured in the scheme of American 
community living the program widened. In 1904 
the Congress launched a campaign for the or- 
ganization of parent-teacher associations to secure 
mother influence in the schools. This was the 
beginning of a definite parent education movement 
and, as has been said in one historical account, 
“parent education now became a term which could 
be used with impunity even though from the first 
it was the great goal from which the movement 
started... .” Four years later the Congress of 
Mothers became the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. The need for 
close cooperation between home and school had 
become apparent, and had been definitely met by an 
organization national in scope. And paralleling 
the effort that was made in teacher training in- 
stitutions to prepare young women for the tasks 
of the schoolroom there was at least the encourag- 
ing beginning of a movement to train parents for 
parenthood. 


HE PROGRESS of that movement has been notable. 

In the early days it was almost entirely a study 
of the nature, growth, and development of the 
child—a study which is still necessary in any 
program of parent education. But the experiences 
of individual parents gained through passing 
years; the contributions of science and research; 
the discovery of new interests and responsibilities 
in the fields of commerce, of recreation, of social 
science, of politics and community life, of eco- 
nomics and transportation; the new challenges 
and demands of a rapidly changing social order— 
all these broadened the scope and deepened the 
purpose of parent education. In the National 
Congress it became a consideration of major im- 
portance to meet wisely and adequately the ques- 
tions and needs of state groups, and through the 
state groups, of the local associations as they en- 
deavored to build an educated parenthood. 

Throughout the course of this development the 
official Magazine of the Congress together with the 
Congress publications have played a part of in- 
creasing significance. While a survey of Conven- 
tion themes and Convention programs leaves no 
possible doubt that parent education was of para- 
mount interest to parent-teacher people, and that 
much inspiration came from these sources, it was 
the steady publication of materials which sus- 
tained interest and led to effective organization 
of parents for the purpose of self-improvement 
in the field of their major interest. These materials 
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stimulated the formation of study circles and 
discussion groups. They kept the membership in 
constant touch with all phases of developing pro- 
grams in parent education. They dealt with the 
parents’ specific problems in child training, includ- 
ing aspects of health, behavior problems, personal- 
ity traits, habits, the finer appreciation of litera- 
ture and music, and the newer trends in school 
procedure. They were concerned with the broader 
problems of the home, of marriage, the child’s in- 
heritance, and the socio-economic factors affecting 
the youth and his environment. The entire parent 
education program was tremendously enriched by 
the achievements in the field of research which 
were currently being carried on in many institu- 
tions throughout the country. The results of these 
studies were made available to parent-teacher 
people through their incorporation in practical 
books, study outlines, and other material prepared 
for the use of parents. 


OR SEVEN YEARS the National Congress was 

privileged to undertake and carry on a special 
project in parent education under the guidance 
and direction of specialists—made possible 
through the generous confidence of those who be- 
lieved in the worth of the movement and in its 
ultimate possibilities. The purpose of this parent 
education program was to develop within each 
state the resources of that state; to work for the 
coordination of all organizations within the state 
in their own councils, communities, or bureaus; 
and to give to these state and local units such 








services as would bring them in close contact with 
the educational organizations and institutions cop. 
cerned with parent education within the city ang 
state in which they lived. 

It was not the aim of the Congress to crystallize 
a movement or to set up any one program to be 
followed by all its units—local, state, and national, 
It was realized that every locality had its own 
situation to meet and that the best program could 
be built on the needs and resources of the com. 
munities in which they function. With this jn 
mind the Congress did not aim to initiate a na. 
tional program of parent education rivalling other 
programs carried on by professional groups, but 
rather it strove to cooperate with other organiza. 
tions already in this field and to build upon 
Congress programs already in existence. 


ODAY, the National Congress offers its program 

of parent education—no longer a project set 
apart—but a program which is manifest in every 
phase of every proper activity undertaken under 
parent-teacher auspices. The study groups, with 
their wide range of interest and topic; the activity 
which unites home and school in constructive con- 
tribution to happy wholesome childhood and 
youth; the efforts of countless parent-teacher as- 
sociations to provide communities where the next 
generation may grow up safely and happily, and 
themselves become the finest parents the world has 
yet known—all these are the outcome of a pro- 
gram of parent education which now permeates 
and motivates all our parent-teacher work. 
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Parent-Teacher Study Course for 1939-1940 


AMERICAN YOUTH 





HE many problems of youth in the modern world and the consequent attempts to solve these 

problems on the part of both home and school have awakened parents and teachers as never 
before to the role of youth in our democratic society. It is, therefore, the purpose of the parent- 
teacher study course for 1939-1940, outlined and directed by, Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt of the committee 
on Parent Education for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, to present the facts 
concerning modern youth — his interests, attitudes, abilities, and personal characteristics. The 
thoughts and feelings of American young people today will have much to do with the course of 
American history tomorrow, and what they think and feel will not be greatly influenced by what 
parents and teachers say to them. What they learn from their own experience in their daily lives 
will mean more than anything we try to tell them. And it is to what they actually experience 
that parents and teachers must contribute if they are to help them over these difficult years. 


**For Want of a Nail”’ By G. BROMLEY OXNAM 
(See Page 13) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. Children are influenced by actions, and by attitudes manifested in those actions, much more 
strongly than they are by instruction. It is not what parents say that impresses the child with 
their philosophy of life, their religion; what they do tells the story. 


2. Adolescence is the period of rebellion against previously taught ideas and beliefs, and a period 
of confusion concerning what is right and wrong in matters of both thought and conduct. 


3. An intelligent person who wishes to know whether a certain course of action will or will not 
tend toward the enrichment of personality ought to learn what science has already found out 
regarding that particular course of action. 


4. The place for philosophy and religion in the home is in the daily routine of living. The 
measure of the success of parents and teachers as citizens will be the extent to which the new 
world they are building recognizes the supreme worth of the personality-making way of life. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What are parents’ responsibilities in creating ideals for their children? How early shall their 
efforts in this direction begin? 


2. Must adults assume that young people care only for things that add to their own personal 
comfort and happiness? How do they frequently express their concern for the welfare of others? 


3. What attitude should parents take toward the adolescent’s point of view when it differs 
from their own? 


4. How may the home, school, church, and community cooperate to aid youth in the develop- 
ment of ideas that will have permanent value? 


References: 


1. Purposes of Education. Reprint. National Parent-Teacher. Chicago. 25¢. 


2. ‘“‘Along America’s Highways and Byways.” Ralph H. Ojemann and Ernest Burnham, 
National Parent-Teacher, April, 1939. 


3. The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Educational Policies Commission. 
Washington, D.C. 50¢. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


yw study course article, ‘For Want of a Nail,” for use at the December meeting of parent- 
teacher study groups, appears in this issue. The December issue will carry the article, “Sat- 
urday, Sunday,” for the January meeting. Throughout the year each month’s issue will contain 
the study course material for the following month. This procedure will provide greater opportunity 
for securing supplementary material and otherwise developing the topic and the method of its 
presentation. 
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Our Contributors 





DUARD C. LINDEMAN began his formal educa- 

tion at the age of twenty-one, after he had 
spent twelve years in various occupations and 
industries. During these years there was born 
in him the hope that education might be brought 
out of the college halls and into the lives of peo- 
ple who do the work of the world. To this end 
he has worked persistently and ardently. Today 
Dr. Lindeman is professor of philosophy at the 
New York School of Social Work and lecturer 
in the New School for Social Research. He is 
also the author of many books, most recent of 
which are Social Education and Wealth and Cul- 
ture. 

= = 


ANNETTE SMITH is educational adviser of the 
Council Against Intolerance in America. She is 
also the assistant director of the division of pub- 
lications of the Cleveland Board of Education, 
editor of School Topics, and co-author of the 
Teachers’ Manual, An American Answer to In- 
tolerance. 

e & 


Since going to DePauw University in 1923 as 
head of the department of religious education, 
EDWARD R. BARTLETT has become widely known 
in youth conferences and religious organizations. 
Dr. Bartlett is president of the Indiana Council 
of Christian Education and a member of other 
groups interested in the problems of youth. 


This is the second appearance in our Magazine 
of JOHN M. Dorsey, well-known psychiatrist 
at the University of Michigan Medical School. 
Every week he lives with youngsters, college 
students, and adults who are in need of mental 
hygiene. All find in him an understanding friend. 
Dr. Dorsey’s many human experiences are re- 
corded in his book The Foundations of Human 
Behavior. 

e a + 


Except for two years spent in parent education 
field work and four years in public school kinder- 
garten work, MATHILDE ELISEBETH BRUGGER has 
devoted her time to supervising nursery schools 
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in teacher training institutions. Miss Brugger 

brings her practical and tested experiences to 

many groups interested in the younger child. The 

most prominent of these groups is the Association — 

for Childhood Education, of which Miss Brugger — 

is vicepresident. ; 
. * +. 


THOMAS F. VANCE is professor of child develop. 
ment at Iowa State College. His lucid and non. 
technical discussions of child growth have for 
many years served as primers to parents and 
teachers who are desirous of obtaining a better 
knowledge of childhood. Dr. Vance is chairman of 
the Homemaking committee of the lowa Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


G. BROMLEY OXNAM’S work both as writer and 
lecturer on social, international, industrial, and 
religious subjects has gained him an international 
reputation. He began his career as a minister 
and teacher of theology; later he became president 
of DePauw University. This position he held for 
many years, only recently giving it up to become 
Resident Bishop of the Methodist Church in the 
Boston Area. Bishop Oxnam is a member of 
various distinguished religious and academic g0- © 
cieties as well as the author of many volumes 
dealing with religious problems. 


IRENE SMITH, assistant superintendent of work — 
with children at the Public Library in Brooklyn, © 
New York, contributes this month’s feature to © 
“Books in Review.” The editorial is written by — 
one of the most outstanding men in education — 
today, FRANK P. GRAHAM, president of the Uni- — 
versity of North Carolina. . 
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